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ABSTRACT 

This monograph presents the viewpoints of the ^ 
American Federation or Teachers (AFT) and the National Education - 
Association (NEA) on the subject of Performance ^ased Teacher 
Education (PBiTE) . These manuscripts, solicited from members of the / 
staff s of these two major teacher organizations, describe the 
concerns that members of the profession have concerning PBTE* J^he 
first, paper, b,y a representative from AFT, begins by focusing on the 
political origins the competency movement • It then discusses ^ 
abstract definitions and program realities of PBTE, as well as the*^ 
kinds of considerations that must go. into deciding whether or not the 
competency, based movement^ will have an impact on improving the 
quality of teacher "education* The second paper, by a representative 
fom NEA, begins by considering the negotiable interests of teachers 
-in teachep education, and why teachers want and require a major role 
in the activities in teachr education. The paper goes on to stress 
the need J|or alternative models in tea<?her education .A discussion of 
specific issued in PBTE which are of concern to teachers, and the 
importance of the continuing education of teachers and other' ^ 
educators concludes this paper. (EC) . . 
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Foreword 



is filelSd^o JSm^Jh'JSI^*'''" °^ Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . 
cnrSi hf, 1 r'^"^ this paper as one of a series of monographs spon- ' 
sored by its Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education The 
series is designed -to expand the knowledge base abLt isLes^probfems 
and prospects regarding performance- based teacher educa^' on as ^iden?ifW 
Tt^f i!2 ^^^^'^ tfi^ ^t^te °f the art developed by the Co^]?lee 

• . . . ^ : - \ ^ 

acceotsluffrlJ^ncJ^i^;''^''' ;r!^eclarations,fbr which the Go^ittee 
oJhe?s iri JJ/?r¥? ?Ir I'ft Publication of this monograph (and the . . 
dorsemen? tho^,-?"^^^ does not imply Assoc i atfon^or, Comnittee en- 
dorsement of the views expressed. It is believed, however, that the 
experience and expertise of these individual authors^raT^efleaeJ fn 
Jheir writings, are such that their ideas are.fruitfu additions to the 
continuing dialogue cojicer)ning performance-abased teacher eduJJUion? » 

the rr?t?^?i*fl''^?'""'"3*^t t^'? PBTE PrQject. the Conmittee has recognized 
the critical importance of involving representatives of teacher oraaniJa 
•Jf;?."%n„" ^^S^viti^s The compoiition^of the Jo^tuef i?feir?e? ect^ 
this concern. Because the implementation of PBTE programs includes the 
contribution of school-based teacher educators, school ?e?soSnel will be 
involved in teacher education programs. Therefore, the viewpoints and 
concerns of^ teachers about' the agl ication o^TE to prf sir?? J2 and 

de^'f^neS' °" ^I^f '""^ "^^^ *° cohsWed as sJ^K SrJgJa^s are 

T-h^ authors of- this monograph present the 
*^'f^^^ organizations. While it is Sot th^Surpose of 
J? leSJ^a'nd ?hf'S *i^%S''\'^''^ positidns of the AmericSnTedlration 
2nJh JJ! Natidnal Education Association about PBTE. it does set 

fortj the views of these two organizations as perceived by AFT and NEA' 
staff members respectively. The Corttnittee believes that these ?So oaoers ' 
make an important contribution to the' literature about ?BTE lad that the v 
"i^^o^X^ ""'"^^^ this Zro^ ^ ^ 

fnr TmJi^J^ acknowledges with appreciation the rol.e of "the National Center ' ' 

J2at ?hrpS?r^S"'^*':"'\^y'*^^ f^^^S) of the U.S. Off ?C of Ed- 

ucatioa in the, PBTE Project. ^ Its financial support (provided throuah the 

Safof'XlfeJ^ScM " well as its professional stJllatloJ 'Sa?ticufarly 
that of Allen Schmieder.^are major contributions to the Committee's work. 



State .l^^flllT^I^^^J^r^T^"^^:.^ "^^ ^^^^her Education: What ly the . - 

y97ii.-'^^ ^e r.can-Association of cS lieges 

the PowI^^Tj^^J^JJ" Performance-Based Teacher Education. Achieving' 
' ULlLi! 1. h i Performance-Based Teacher Edu c ation: RecommenHaH^ • 

te?0;rFeb;ua;y i§?4^""" °' T-^h- 



^^^rihe Association acknowledges .at^.the contributipn c^m^ 
' Comivtttee who served as readers, of this paper. •Spe<^i.a1 recognition is 
: SorHn Kennamer. Conmittee Chairman; David R'. KMthwohl , "nemb^ of 
Se tbnmittee and Chairman of its Publications Task^Porce; to Shirley^ 
lonneville and Jane Reno of , the Project staff fpr their contributions ta 
the development of this- publication. ■ ' y 



Edwaird C. fomeroy i, 
Executive Director, AACTE 



Karl Massanari . 
Associate Director, AACTE 
and Director, PBTE 'Project 
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Introductory Note 



qraDh's\^?iJtJ'srJhr""'*^ readers were to conclude that a mono- 
r 1?.*! position in the series is an indication of the iniDortance thP 

ricerfinPeV^^^^ For instahce^vSoS a'' ' 

' thfs seHps uh?t "^^"f'^ depth until the eleventh in 

xnis series. What, of course, most readers did not realize is that 

suJc'es fi? e??orr;2 V T'''^ th?! ^the'slcond bStVnly 

to tt^, P"* ^"^^"^ monograph together. We are most grateful 



These manuscripts, solicited from members of the'staffs of the two 
o?^?!;p"S;jL''?'"r^^'"9te^<^^'e^s, describe the concerns that memJe?s ' 
of the profession have about PBTE. A major underlvinq consideratinn nf 
Jho'*n^*-'5.^*' implications for initial certificItiJ^arisS^ 

j"""!!? f^'^o's manuscripts,' which the Comiiittec could nuMUh n.- 
not. depending on the quality if the nanuscrlptsutaltted and the iSthor's 

?r e"'author1 to ™'Jl?"2'?L"°"' ^^"".""^ b^ginnl^g « ™fd"e I'tZiS^.l 
lo me auinors tp publish these manuscripts. While thav haup iinH»n/>n» 

Irlinf^ scrutiny. Including suggestions to authors. Ss preHoJS S- 
aripprecMJ?;I''o?\uTT«J»^^^r' ^-'^ mostresp^Live 



Hopeful ly thfi s monograph wil 1 1 ay further ta rest some dpodI p ' «: 

ev"l??o'nrjradoW;°" I'' 'T'l''^ " one^?tte%\? rtoTJsuade 
^Y®r^?J^ Jo adopt PBTE. Members^ of the Conmittee vary in their ooiniori 

nocc?M* agree, that PBTE has" positive potentiat and is J^J of Jhe 

?Sose n%eres5pd °" ?:>^^I! tLt deserves devefo^e^t by 

f "^d: Committee has been fortunate in securina federal 

cuJ'renJlJ'a'ian. ?p*T -J ''''V^'^ *° highest potenJi'a? thaf ' 
currently available techniques make possible, the attainment of that 

s^fo*; 0°:? c^?„T?h2'n;?:i?'J n is^^^ 

el^pS^K 
Thus, most of our monograph^ have been intended to 5?o»idTSelsjfo? 



interested in PBTE. helpful material on problems of developing performance- 
bSsId progrJSs . -and recSmmendationS that would allow PBT5 type programs 
to attain their ful 1 "potential . 

. At the same time? however, we have issued statements opposiVthe ^ ^ 
mandating of perfomance-based programs by state departments of educ^ 
Tn^HHiH-nn we have Dublished monographs critical of PBTE and pointing 
J t^ t 'Sn^lsSr from earlier "pSbl?shed statements of the major eacher 
associations, it was clea^ that this monograph would be largely critical 
af PBTE Our cofitinued cUitment to publishing it is further evidence 
of our effoKs to keep the dialogue balanced and the major issues evident 



'for all to see. 



David R." Krathwohl. Member of the 
PBTE Committee and Chairman of its 
Task Force on Publications 
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Introdnctio/i 



There^has' been much said and Written over the Da«;t fivp uoa^c «« J 

that .ML be adopted 'and . many education schooirare' ru^hinn !n JE? 

' t"innnT1.??ian;'"^'J'"'' ^cR"'^re a^I"!^^^^^ ' 

•«nb?Jced\ performance a^proach^s to teacher education were 

lators! f • '" "^ ™^ educational tmpfoveraent to shol, fpr their ' 
' mrtJ^Tf^lll Sln ^^f^*'^ of>oven success, at last count as many as 

' the ba^f^^5„SljJXl\^Jfj"3„°J,X^?^ and >„ovat.;o„ goes on; »„y of ' ' ; 

° ¥h»ri^;'U"?iy.* ^^^^^ 

• ' WtiV it improve the qiiaHty.of teaching and. if 'not. what will? 

With 4 £f a« ?r "s a'^i:c2srfi« : - 

^ ^ ' ' ° ' 

In fhu''^;p^r Vrfonpance'Ca^i "competency" wjll be used lintec^hangeaHjr 
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incoroorjites assumptions about human nature; assumptioTis about what is 
kSoraKknoSl ?n education; and assumptions about the f f ee to w c^' . ' 
social and educational theories must or should be bent to fit political 
and economic realities. i - * a 

The rise of - the performance movement has caused the conception of 
the teacher to be defined broadly in two different ways. One way sees ^ 
III idlal teaShe? afa person whJ must' and does htow enough about learning 
procesfe .Thild develo'pment. curriculum, .and diagnostic techniques, to 
make intelligent choice's in developing sound teaching strategiej^ta^f i t 
the iSinite^ariety of learning situations he^oY-she "'"St eith^ ^^^^^^ 
to or create. This notion of the teacher, which i% rooted mainly/in- the 
hSmanism and pragmatism of philosophers like John Dewey, presume^^ . 
in the teacher*s%bility to make, judgments. PP^jSs knowledgj.,an^ 
to different situations. It places its .mam e^'P^asis on teac^lhg and 
learning as a process that involves continuous growth and adaMStm|nts. 
'Tt a«umes an oDtiniistic faith in the patfentialities- and abilities of : 
leachlrrLrpro?eSona^s: l! acknowl^ei that j'"*^" J^^^^''"''"*' 
of professianafs must often be based on hunches which stem from the 
knowledge they do have about education anUwhich recognize th6 limits . 
. of "that knowledge. N: 

The second broad view of what theVacHfer is makes- an attempt to 
outline the ideal teacher in specific, more li^^em^^ „hn assSme 
alizes a good teacher in terms of models P^^odnc^y those who assume 
JnoJiedgeV which skills or behaviors. .e.. perf^?n^^^ 
are effective. These models, or collections-^of ^tdea^i zed skill s.^are . 
thought to beVeplicable to many learning si tuations.Y^W teacher ^in 
this case simply molds his own behavior to fit the model and ^ 



this type of training is designed to make him "teacheriproof or. m 
other wS?d?. to protlct him from what is assumed to Ms own inherent, 
inadeouacv If he goes by the model or a list of ^prescribed skills, this 
nStioHssumes. it Say not matter much if he is ignorant, rigid, and lacks 
juSnt because it is the external mddeVor definit on of competence • 
which is really pres<;ribing what the teacher does. In this view the ideal 
?eacher is the pr^^^^^ of Sodel -building and he approaches the teach^^^ 
of his students in the same way because his own success wiU be measured 
bv the vroduct of student achievement. The process of education as 
eJolvinS teacher-learner interaction defers to the product bf measurable 
I^XlelSLnt as a g^^^^^ about by teachers who are themselves products. 

Quite obviously this concept of the teacher takes a much more 
pessimistic view of his capabilities. It says, in essence, that he will 
do Sel only if he imitates somebody else's not on. of what constitutes 
Qood teaching. It also assumes that educational research has advanced far 
Tnough to JJo^ide him with a model of teaching behavior worth imitating 
and to judge and=dismiss all the dther views of teaching that exist. It 
is this latter concept of teaching, which owes its Philosophical origins 
tQ the behaviorist theories jof ^J. Skinner, on which i;he competency . 
movement largely rests- ^- - n 



That wRcTSn't'^ILJStlL^SeJSi? aSd'thar'SfJ^lf ""'"^r*? for. educational science:. 

ndamantal educational issue: How far ^« oH..rn-n«« 3. ^^^J:^\T^^^^^^r^^^^ 
tng special bodies of Infonnatlon ;ihjci 
- say that a human being Is always ^dfccupi 

^ . ' I "duThtJSt/SfH^^n''"- ^Jf"*""" "le^l witf- situations that never repeat one ansther. Exact 

zx^miBBi^ ^^^^^^^ . 

to him, any more than it is to supply him with ready-made rules. Education is a JorfP Hf 

enter StelSrS.JJ 'JS^Tl 'S^'S'^"^ an, portions of ascertained knouledge that 

"".^""^^ *° or moLniaS Iffic ency L selk IS answer 

■ ^.11^^°"^ °^ education, in some material which already ha^scientific DreS 

liifhin i«-coi4? T« wi. wi^i u» ajjirai. it IS an activity vmich tneZwrfeff- science 

ti^pn^o^^f • : lu ^^r^ process It sets more problems to be further studied which 

Shouohf Irp^LJ^n.'^^f'J^^' it still further, and [hus demand mSe ' 

thought, more science, and so on, in everlasting sequence.^ 

, \ tFrom The Sources of a' Sc ience of Education . ' 
^ by John Dewey, pp. 64-77.) ' 
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^' If these two concepts of the teacher form the paVametefs for' debate, ^ 
over the value of different 'forms of teacher education the next question . 
then becefiies: why has either view gajned the ascendency at. any particular 
time? Why are educators so enamorertf performance- or competency^ based 
approaches today, particularly when only yesterday the philosophies of 
oSen educatioji aid informal school ing were having their^ second heyday? . 
The answer lies partly in the Vulnerability of Education to the trend- 
setting of poTitically-motivated fads. 

\ ' It is unfortunate that, sfnce'tha beginning of the public school . 
system, new ideas for the school have lasuallV had more to do with Pontics 
aKonomics than with education. For example, in the early nineteenth 
centudvH was the Lancastrian system's use of large numbers of students 
to teach>ather than employing additional teachers that made public 
education cheap. In the 1910' s and 1 920' s. the Gary Plan, based on an 
industrial platoon system and year-rougd schools, was designed to get . 
maximum efficiencKand productivity out of the "school plant. NJn the 
mid-1 960' s when eve&je accepted the idea that schooling was good and 
. spending money was pplHically popular.. aU kinds of new compensatory 
programs were funded undlr-the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

• Only a few years ago. when thfe-fljood shifted to skepticism, perfonnance 
contracting became the tool of a nev^ crop of -budget-cutters. Today their 
pet project is accountability, which i^n many states hides behind the mask 
of competency-based teacher^ducation and certificatiorf. 

Part of the reason for this has- to do with the tendency of any 
educational system to mirror the national mood, but part of it can also 
be attributed to the fact that we do not really- know very "rjch ^bout ? 

• education. Educational research suffers from. all of the pitfalls and 

■ vagaries of any-social science and this inherent weakness is compouhded 
by the fact that the research community has been historically fragmented 
and isolated from the practical world of the schools. As a result, ; 
research and researchers tend to follOw.the faddish swings of popular 
programs in order to stay in business rather than to concentrate on 

' discoveries of substance which might <give educators something solid to 
build on. And. because educators have little solid to build on. what ^ 
happens in the schools simply continues to follow political tren^Js. 

The current focus onJ;eachers (and we shall discuss the contemporary, 
reasons for this focus shortly) is given added legitimacy by the historical 
failures of teacher education.' failures , of 'which teachers are well aware. 
It has been wel 1 -documented (Broudy. Conant. Dreeben. Koerner. Smith) that, 
among professionals, teachers are subject to less rigorous preparation. 
Education schools tend to have lower entry reqairements than liberal arts- 
colleges and education departments within literal arts colleges are ^ 
generkly thought to be "easier" than others. ; Frequently, teachers in _ 
training receive less in the way of a broad liberal arts background and 
often the- liberal arts subjects they do take are concentrated in the ^ocial 
sciences. Most education schools do not have research arms and those that 
do rarely require that all prospective teachers receive research training. 
The length of the training period is short and usually the field experience 
requirements are both inadequately -supervised and unsatisfactorily vrayen. 
.into the total preparation program. ^ . 
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about educ«?on ™akls o??ilc thl J" J"""/''" '"""1«'9« 

the schools, the po?1t??"rff ?he NlxSort ^JS^SS' S"" 1"" 
a good p,n of th^ .eason fo/trjJSSuX^? ctpI?eSS?ed"^ed"ic'a"t1o„. • 



•t 



Section r / 
T4e Political Orlqini of tlie^ciniDelencv Movement . ' 



a<ta1ni?{St1oS\-nl^1?ic1\e1'^rth!„^t"^^ 

these factors will shofe wL S«rf^lf^rf ' * thorough (flsoission of 
becore one way^iJ «e federaf I^njSf; '""Petfncy-tesed education has 
these prejudices? ' governments to deal trtth all 

educitS e'ffJS.Ihe^el^^l'aJS^™'?.!?? be orlginiting with a vocal and ^ ' 
Even thougll the GaX Pon'fficLs yea"? after^JfJ'f""^' "Z^ '''""S- 
1974 poll 64Z of publfc schojrjaJents lave SfsKl aT"^ 

«L„,,,.;';«s. sn',-»-"„~~^ ~ ^^^^^ 
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were widely regarded as gospel among those who considered themsfelves^ 
'enlightened on educational issues. ^ , 

At the" same time as academics and ihtellectuals were picking up.this 
view and spreading it. the complementary notion that what ^-eally needed i 
to be done wds to wreSt power from those now staffing and controlling the 
s?hoolf began to gain a foothold. In the late 1960's, big spenders like 
the Ford F5undation began putting large sums of money into exploring ways 
S dStra^SS large Srban scJl systems. Pl^^^Q 9" ttf^dj^satT^^^ 
of the urban minorities and the poor who were witne'psing tj© failures of 
promised but undelivered schoo.1 integration, the^e pacesetters began to 
Cirage the breakup of large city systems by emphasizing the Jniport^nce 
of local control of schools, restoring faith n the neighborhood scho^^ 
concept, and revitaTtzing the "idea that « schools reflect the culture pf . 
Seir surrounding neighborhoods even if that might mean "^ity a 

parochialism. Together, the school critics an^ moneyed urban liberals were 
?Sshing the view that the schools. were no good and that^what needed, to be 
changed was the people in them ard-the way they are controlled. 

The debate over school quality, which these developments staTcted.- _ 
was feicked up^nd carried on by af> education public which.^ironicaTly.^owed 
uLability to be critical of education to the success 6f the very schooU 
•from which it had cqme to expect so much. As literacy has risen in this 
country, tffe generaFpopuloUs has become better equipped to criticize the 
SSVi^s'literacJ:' the. public schools. As a result, teacher^ 
moved from- the position of being- pan o€ a very small elite that was looked 
S to b^ the rest Of society to on6-ih Whtph^^hey a^e regarded simply as 
equals fli eveiV among tl^evl€ss educated ih^ve.ry manylcomraunities. ^ 

The innovations syndrome in education has not kdded anything but 
•suspic on lo the Went skepticism over the school sF Pffonnance. Parents 
and the public at large can bl justifiably dubious about the va ue of a 
sShooTs?stem that each year proclaims that some newleducational program 
^ill provide the answer to school^ failure. As more^ind more hardware, 
software, and curriculum packages have been produced Jby commercial - ^ 
ISicaliom's?s. the= innovations'cycle ha? speeded up tlq the poijt where . . 
one program is barely established than another^has a^i^ived^to takejts_ 
Dlace. What this merry-go-round of ideas and programs does is simply to 
increase the public's Jafiness about scKiDol substance and its doubts that 
anything very meaningful, is really knoyn about education. 

^The lack of public confidence in education stemming"" from aH of t^iese 
deveToisnents was given an additional push b^ the appearance in the ,Tate 
I960' s of a number of widely publicized studies questioning school 
effectiveness. Equality W Educational Opportunity . S " 

Is the Colemari Report; inequali ty; and th'e'^more recent studies of the 
TntPrnational Associati on ?or the Evaluation of Educational Achievement -- 
• alfJatsIS Questions aio^^ the relative importance of , school when compared 
with ?thlr factors that mV" influence educational achiev^nt such as / 

oecSnomlc and home ba^ground. Although these st"d " ave been widely 
questioned and reinterpreted, their impact on the educationaKpublic has , 
bein profound. They have given academic weight to the predisposition Qf 
S to qSeSt on thl value of the schools - a predisposition created by 



many — n ^ . 

all of the other factors discussed above. 

. . ■ ' -8- 
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goiKl ™afcra™Lf|;! ESjJ'''L«^ "5091s »«s'b.e„ Shaken for 

plcC- them up aJd th^ 4 a fai? wM^l'Jf " ""5°?^!^^' wllllhg to 

pointed out^„ hirgoo*^rEd^^ti^farra??g"„^^?]j???,".!!^.^ 

plannlJS? ^d^JdllJinrfp'Eej^^rfomSn'lif"",'-'''!?^ """""^ « programing. 
input-oJtpiit nrndels S traci'bS!^??^?Ef'.f°?"'"*,'"S! accompanying 

-^?ead. tl ot^ aLuirS^Kl'fe ^PP»'-o«V "^"-•ecel.ed aSd soon 
of Health. Ka?^n and S^lfa^ - jfiZHtTf"*' j"'l"<"n9 the, Department 
the migration Of thesr?oSfr?o™thefe 

5;.h\"tS^f SI^JfngloTlg^^?^^^^ Sa^S^i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

inethod ?nE nf^Si legislatures partly as a 

• !SHIe?i~^ ^ • 

based- teacher Sallin" fdt i X folufin^JSl^lM-r 
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.measured achievementr. Is due to its direct theoretical and practical 
relationship to the accountability movement. 

. •' ■ ' ' , '■ i ■' 

Along with money and i new focus on federalized decision making 
reflected in such ideas as revenue' sharing, accountability has. moved . 
to th& state level. And, because teacher educationr and certifi cation 
are traditionally areas of state ,authori ty , it is only natural , that - 
we should find accountability emerging, jn the form of bu^ines^ 'and . . 
measurement- based reforms in teacher training. In shorty the new _ 
federalism" iind its accompanying emphasis on state decision making nas - 
moved into edu<^ation in many forms; one of them i§ teacher preparation. 

The money problems of states and the resulting interest in accdunt-. 
ability and competency-based teacher education lave been given^added 
impetus by the questions now bein^ raised .regarding statewide funding 
formulas' and. the inequities arising from great, variations in school 

- district tax bases. Many states are faced with numerous court cases . 
related to their distributiojfi mechanisms and this probleni compounds their 
discomfort over school funding. Wh*t better way is there to take up thei. 

^ qauntlet against these multiple pressures than to find a cheap answer 
within the traditional realm of state^ authority: teacher certification? ^ ^ 

' The- political thrust^ of the competency movement also brings up ' 
questions relating to the value and meaning of job-qualifying credentials. 
Education as a basis for job qualifsication ij^ under attack from those r 
using the intellectual arguments presented by Christopher Jencks and 
■ company i n Inequality and by • Ivar ^ Berg i n Education, t he Great Traintng 
Rob£eri. Essentially these authors argue that eqjica^io" '^vei nas very ^ 
little to do with job performance and accompljishment. Those wishing to 
undermine credential systems based oh education simply use these analyses 
to claim that such systems need' reexamin'atjion and overhaunna. Because 
hiring educated people rai^ses the cost level of education, these notions 
qive academic legitimacy to' those searching for arguments to justify any 
measures that Will provide for the hiring of less expensive and, consequently, 
less educated people. The courts have added the weight of such decisions 
as Griggs" V. Duke Power Company which rule against the value of aob-qualifying 
tests as true measures of predicted, job. performance. The overall thrust 
of thdse -decisions and. arguments has been to throw out measures of 
• qualification rather than, perfecting or adding to those education-based ^ 
requireralnts that now exist. Concerns for proportional or quota hiring 
of individuals on the basis of such ascribed characteristics as race or 
sex rather than achieved qualifications simply reenforces the sweep of 
thinking avay from the traditional education-based, method of training, — no 
matter. how little is known of the value of the n^wer app|oaches. 

Not to be Ignored in this scenario of pressures. is -ffte growing 
popularity of behaviorism ;in the social sciences; The assumptions 
behaviorism makes about our ability to measure virtually all aspects of 
teaching and learning provides the theoretical underpinnings, for attempts 
to look at teaching in terms of highly specific and supposedly measurable 
skills. Behaviorists believe that student achievement can be related to 



isolated teaching skills -or groups of. skills which have been clusterld for 
purposes of accomplishing a specific task. The clai^that this SnX ' 
iJjS2"J^''^* has been attacked. Of courSI; bSJ! guL thl 5?es2nt 
.interest in measurement, mdst of those who raise questionrarrsSIrcSlv 
heard. 0.. such critic. Harry S. Bnoudy. suggests\ for examj?e"^^ 

^ is*the"c^uc?^''?^rS^^^^ uml^rstiding 
° mlu ^^"f^ f"" observable behavior is 

riKeiy to be sufficient proof of such adeauacv for a <:tflto mL^ 

-rsInolTSh^f f J^'^ ""^^^ ex?raordTa?^*c&s«^^^ 
Jw^ili.Jh^®'*^?''^^ behavior. Skinner quite nghtly doesn't worrl 
?^ef do ?i understand what thgy are doinj so long J? ^ 

in?Pr^JJ!; i *■ ^°w^ver. the way a situation is perceived or 
- interpreted IS in any way andmportant ingredient of teaching or 
. . learning, then .verbal -behaviol or any other covert behavioJ mav ^ 
TeaVnfnn"^' '^'^IJ indicators of Either sucJess?!rtSinror . 

^ In the midst of-this political and theoretical reduction nf tho 

factor forcing the reexannnatlbn of teacher education - <lenKMraDhic 
It's. t'H' '"^fS-""!""' STPlui-" Wow thSt theTSlJ WoJld Iter 

ratys at present, there may shortly be two teachers for every available 

Vo^^hJ"® of effect of this job picture has been the tendencv of 

Hsein aveL'rL^°hV<.t^ ^eanfYgeLral 
schoo boarS^^Li ffi rh^^^^"*'^' - cause for concern amoM/money-minded 

L;e"'^i^r'?^^?ja^???jrfrtt-po?fr.;f?t^lf~?jf?^^^^ 

now iJJl^ education schools themselves ha^e moved quickly to greet the 
get on the .new bandwagon ^ther than switch thei? energies to in-s2Jvfce 



education,4«hich would probably make more sense. -Many of these schools 
have opted to^dvertise tlieir interest in the new thinking as one way 
of trying to Insure survival. ^ 

Compefency-^ased teacher education is clearly an i^ea whpse time 
has come. /Whether or not it is a good idea is a question that seems to 
get lost behind' all of^e political and economic pressures it has. going 
for it. Nor is It likely that serious- thouglft will be giVen to the real . 
meaning of teaching it espouses when the fofr^s of "new federalism* , 
accountabiiity, efficiency* anticredentialingV and. behaviorism combine 
to push.virtually all thinking on teacher education in one direction. * * 

Given all pf this pressure, there is at\least one dourSe of action . 
which competency' advocates owe the public before, launching- into full 
scale implementation of programs: further research. For if competency 
approaches are to be tried, the least its supporters shoiild be held 
responsible for is some evidence that they have a positive effept through 
teaching, on the way children grow ^ind learn The public 'deserves some 
clearer understanding of what the whole idea is about -- 'not on^ in theory, 
but in the way it has been implemented by .those who extoVits virtues. 
One question is whether there is any substance in practi^ to baCk up all 
the taUt about, improved Verformancev and better teaching, tether question 
is whether, if the method does tiave substance, it is the kind of substance 
we wan^t to concentrate on. Answers to these questions should have a. 
bearing on decisions regarding how widely competehcy approaches should be 
practiced as well as on what othef teacher training ideas might be worths 
tjrying. ' <• , ' ; 



. Section II ° L 

Thfr Competerfcy Doctrine Spelled Ou.t — Abstract ; 
Definitions and Prdqram Realities . 

One of the problems in defining any broad-based social change ^ 
movement i's that each group at interest tends to have its own notion of 
what constitutes^ the true gospel. The competency movement is no exception. 
Consequently, its meaning is diluted considerably by the fact that every 
interested party has some special idea of what it really means or should 
mean. What started as a fairly specific idea/ with firm attachments to 
behavioral psychology, has taken on a new rhetoric that attempts to include 
the affective domains as well as the cognitive ones. The move to broaden 
the definition has received added impetus from the hoverfng threat of 
college-initiated court actions based on academic freedom and the gnm 
implications the competency doctrine liolds for liberal education. What 
remains a real question is whether or not these attempts to stretch the 
definition can work or whether they are just so much public relations 
rhetoric. A look at some of the programs should provide the answer. 

Before analyzing any definition it helps to know who is doing the 
defining. Among the current popularizers of the approach are such 



h« "5 " J^! MuHi-State Consortium on Performance-Based Education 
il! M,?-^^^?''?'*^^"''^^*^ State Education Department officia ) 

the National Commission on Performance-Based Education (sponsored bv the 
Educationa Testing Service and funded to date by the Rockeflfler B^othfr.: 
Foundation), the National Consortium on CBE Centers. theXr cf J IIIIhIU 
of Col eges for Teacher Education (AACTE) and. of ciurse the OffiJf o? 

Su^^^^•oT^p ^?iSf to fead^'aVbanL' o"s1n 

JJl?! ^especially the T«acher Corps division and the National Center 

Educat?oJ^?J°Sf Systems).' The National In???tuS of 

hducation is continuing to put money into research in this area n 7 
million in the,1976 budget). Among the vested iSeJSsts behind th«e 
various organizations are state education departmenrstaffsr some con eqe 
professors, particularly those involved in teacher' educatio^ ?eseaSh 
SpmcpiJ?''5^J ^"stttutions which want L ca"e out a ??fe for 

aJd ma bureaucrats seeking to make some mark in education; 

' (SL ?aSle l: ) "'"^"^ *° "'"'^ "P rest with caSh. , 

einerQihS%JL*5Mc'''^^^ known definitions of competeiscy-based education 
emerging from this group is the one put forward by Stanley Elam in thP 

Vnllfn ' °^ "lonographs oJ the subject SS ?shed Sy !heMCTE 

In Performance-Blsed Teacher Education. What is thP State of the Arf?^ ^ 
Elam says that a program is^ertonnance-based il IJ thi coSpetencie V^ ^ 
LoTJfJ'"* skills.^and behavior)- to be demonstrated ar"Ser ved ?rom 
explicit conceptions of. teacher roles expressed in such a wav as to allow 
pe^fomed'TrlSaL'H' student's behavior; 2) the as2ess;52nt o?%mpetenJ es 
perfprmed s based on explicit criteria related. to specific condition^ 

win5r'^'^/°'"P"*!""^'"' 3J '^^^ assessment attempts Jo be oSjecJ?ve 
includes evidence of a student'^ knowledge, and uses performance as JhP 
primary source of evidence;,; 4) the rate of progrelrtKra S^oaram is 
inswlinn^r*'"'^ ''^^^^ J^^" ^^-"^ coufse'co^p^etio fand'sft e ' 
or»^S-SeJe%" 

.?uT?n"o"op^;at?JJ!^*^*^'°"^ ^^^^ p'bflc'S^^^^^^^^^^ 

k kii'^°U3.*t'e other definitions being tossed about is one out forward 

' *u teacher education program where the learning outcomes 
n! tJ^L^ 2"*°"^ acceptable as evidence of the realization 
. ^ of these outcomes, is specified and made public. (Tfiis tvoe 
of program is sometimes used as the basis for certification 

• of new teachers.) Learning outcomes may be evidenced at- 
^VotoJol-'ma'teHrlltr ''''' °' interacting with 

nrain?ng- 'mateHal'sJr' °' 

"integr'atilg" mat'e^fa}!!!^ '^"^-^^^-S 

4. The performance level (the behavior of the teacher). 

5. The consequence level (the behavior of the pupils). 7 
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/ , . tabIe T - 

CBTE PROOECTSj BY TYPE OF ACTtVITY AND USQE EXPENDITURE* 



Proiect/Groufi 



El ementW Teacher Education Models 
(research) 



/ Type of Activity ' , ^ 

Phase 1 planning; Phate II feasibility 
studies' to design 10 new models of < 
teacher education » / 



TotaV USOE 
Expenditure 
(August 1967 to 
January >973) ' 

$ 3, 000,000 



National Consortium otCBTE Developers ^ectqrs^o^^^^ 



(Teacher Corps) 

Southern Consortium 
(Teacher Corpjs) 

Hulti -State Consprtium ^ 
(Title V. ESEA) - 0t 

Leadership" Training Institute 
(NCIES) 



Task Force '^72 
(NCIES) \ 



) 



Committee on National Program 
Pirio^rities (research) 

Ttxas State Project (NO^E^^ 

The CtMwnittee on Performance- ^ 
Based Teache!?' Ed&cation (NCIES) 

■ - /' ,• . ,■. - 

Teacher Corps Program Developmerit 
Specialists 

Technical Assista'hce 



focusing on development; providtng 
leadership V . . 

developing local models and 'Sis semi na ting;, - ^ 
^them to small colleges interested in CBTE 

Studying implicaifions of state certification 
and-'training programs; developing management 
systems 

Developing, teacher centers (now renamejl CBTE 
Centers) at sites of Hodel Pt^odeclt Directors; 
^^foping materials ' ■ . 

Pr^bting "national 'dialogue'^ §n CBTE; 
d{s5#1natingMnfqrmati^)n; assi^ ♦ 
program implementation 

iJev^ltoping five-year rjational CBTE program 

Developing .sta^wide implementation of CBTE 

: Aitierlcan Association |of Colleges for Teactier 
^Educ^tion serving as jclearinghouse of 
inforirtation j ' ^ \ 

teacfteV Corps staff development and 
impl^entation of CBTE component 

SpWcial projects witti Teacher Corps; 
natidnal and regional conf^ences 



250,000 

50,000 
'50,000 

200,000 > 

1,900,000 

.60,000 

ijsoo.ooo 

400iE900 

*4,ooq^ooo 

800,000 



^'■Competency Based TeaqJtbr Education," by Ppfis D. "«g!t°[];„P^^P^';f; ^I'^^^l ''^ 
. - ■f -■ - - Research Institute, Menloe Park California, July, la/J, p. \c. 



'Education by Stanford Research 
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n.'lhi?r«"^^"^°^^'"ii°" 0" Performance-Based Education. a^collectiJin of 
• P;Jc figures, teacher organisation representatives, and resea?che?s Is 

what some think can 6e me^sured and control led ^ Al l of the . t^^^ ■ 
explicitness. objectivity, and outcomes presum;s ; dkpite l;?3ence t? ° 
the contrary, that teaching can be analysed scientifibalfy if fj-fs 
. broken down into a multiplicity of definite observable pieces. . ' 

*h.* 1°"^^ competency advocates have attemfited to deal with the criticism 

b?Jedicir?r?o* lV:r^ to oversimplify and oyer^LsiS JSl^M g*'"''" 
oy reducing 1^ to the observable, more cognitive aso&cts of d tearhpr'*: 
activity Vincent Gazzetta. a- New York State\du"tion Depa?tmIS?^offlcia 

h,.; ;o??h!."f Pi^eclude the preparation of dull, grey robots , ' 
sJafJ iS^I r preparation of professional 

sic^af ?nv ''SoJf enibedded in desc^ 

?Hn„*?*-^5^^ f!^**-.*^"''!^"^^*^* 3we. wonder or hMraor. I've ' 
Identified both ends of t^e continuum and have done so 
purposefully. New York's definitibn of a competency-based 

^IJeJvJh'fnn^sh'h'J'" to accommodate both ends aTwSlf as 
' everything in between,^ 



Granted there are problems 'of, assessment and evaluation inherent 
in such a program, but I am told thare are many proframs of 
^ ^^""^ ^^^y ^""'•'dy the huSaSlsJic approach 

JEl -^^.5°"^ ?° t^"* y^^''^- seems reasonable to me to^ssume 
that If "humanistic concerns" were and are the focus of proaSs 

will not stretch to fit all aspects of testhing. We caS ^redi?J th^l 

w"??r?r^a'Jo'r?:??iTri„s%S"r' *° cia?:s'?^'?h*e"iyst«, 

real energies on the technical aspects of teaching A iMk St tnl^'.^vflT: 
programs should Indicate whether It not thlTpr^ictliln " tJue! ^ 
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The initiative of collets in takiijg up performance-based teacher 
educatiotf as a basis for developing tiew programs has come from essentially ^ 
two sources? Some Rave done it largely because of state requirements in . 
the form of laws or mandates and others have been attracted to it because^ 
they want to be leaders in the new movement. It is useful Jp look at _ - 
exarapTes of both types of programs since, the i)ressures, mot^iVations. and ^ 
resources involved in developing them are quite different. 

•Tliirteen sample performanpe-based programs.- are discussed in an AACTE 
monograph cal 1 ed Performafice-Based Teacher Education ProgriaWs; A 
Comoa rative Description' .- These programs are good represent^pve examples 
of what the leaders of the competency-based movement fad ' in, Wind since 
all but two of them received some, sort of federal , state , ^l^iTo^^^flJlon 
funding in their developmental stages ^rid since AACTE chose highlight 
them.. (Weber State College, for example, received_a $200vOOQ^grant from v 
the cirnegie Foundation. This enabTed the college's entire e^Mqati on . 
faculty, to take off seven months to develop the program. ) . The monograph - 
makes a number of generalizations about these programs rather^ tll^n dealing^ \. 
with each one in detail , but such generalizations. serve as good^indicators 
of what vanguard teacher education colleges in the performance-b«|ed field 
are doing. / - V t 

Activities carried on in these programs are quite simitar, at * 

All have some kind of instructiona-l package which requires 

decision-making, self-actualization, and individualized work 

on the part of the student. Variations are found in the _ „>. 

qu^tity of packages available, the way they are sequenced.. - 

and the number and type required, i.e. proficiency modules . 

which are Combined into*larger units called clusters.^ This " ; 

arrangement is similar^for SUCB (State University College at 

Buffalo), TCCU (Teachers College, Columbia University), and , , • 

BYU (Brigham Young University). WSC's (Weber'' State COlleqe's) 
Wilkits are .developed around a number of objectives which are 

. corftbined into one Wilkit. UTEP^s (University of Texas') program 
" is divided into three cores into which are programmed instructional; 
modules! The number of the maten'als vary a.s do the expected 
outcomes. Most are. in terms of teacher performance, although 

° some attempt to specifycoutcomes in terms of pupil activity." . 

Though it is almost impossible to know what all of this means in 
terms of substance, one thing is certain: specification and measurement 
>re high priorities. 'A few samples of the Kinds of "objectives fjese ^ 
programs try to employ make this even clearer, especially those pathetically 
attempting to deal with the affective doma-in: * 

' >f • ' ' . <^ . " 

Cognitive Ob^eotive: The student will be able to write, in 
a class setting without the use of aid, a definition of the 
term operant conditiontng which is adjudged accurate. • (Knowledge 
criteria are applied in assessing competence.) * 

Affective- Objeative. The student will dqnonstrate his' concern 
. for persons in the lower socioeconomic groups by voluntarily 
spending ^t least two hours per week working in a social service 



of the nature of, the affective.domaifi. measurement ' 
' cJuif nl^" ' S [!°* "^"^^ discussed in advance with^he^ 

^. , student; should the^ be. the.H)bject1ve might be thoflght of as an ^ 

expressive pbjective; performance criteria -ar^ used,) f - 

- J«l^^<?tor^02)j*eetwe, The student will demonstrate his crimpetehcy 

"^'^^ °" the chalkboaM in such-a manner that Wee ' 

" ' lTZn]V^dA'^^^f^^l^ ^ level Of performance has b^n 

«:coraplished. (Performance criteria are used to determitie^m^stery.) 

?r?!!f^2:Jjr ff<'*^r- '^^ ^*"^ent wiir demonstrate one' competency 
nL J'^'T* approach l?y the following: given a sSbject 

^^lof^^*? P'^P^re a fifteen minute 'lesson, the student will 
present said lesson in -such a manner ars to man-ifest direct teachina 
behaviors as defined in the FTanders interaction analysis systim 

• S^X^^'^ ''^''''^^'''^ °' '''^''^ blfiaJ?ors; Jer?:^anee 
criteria a>re>appl led in assessing mastery.) 

• - irfoS^Mf**^ Ofcjecrt^i;^ The student will , demonstrate one competency - 
;"*eac^iBg mathematics by the following: given three eight-year- 
Old pupils who have not mastered division by one digit, the stu(fent 

. will successfully teach said pupils -divisioJ 1^ one digir in^a S^^^ 
of not less ^than three weeks; success is desc^bed as netS-pe?S!, 
accuracy upon the part of.two^of the -three pupils. (The oWective " 

a?e\^^.??S"-'^f ^^'"9" PVP'*l<behavior5 j)roduc? JriteHa 
are applied in- assessing competence.) . 

.' - > . ' • ' ' ^ ■ " 

^x'&ssiv^ Obp'eofivf. JhB student will visit tie home of each of 
Kis pupils at least <3fffce during the^school year J2 °^ - 

Such Objectives". hardly make for breadth'and deoth * The narrow 
measurement emphasis^ir so crJdely drafted ?hat Ty ieacher or p?osS?tive 
teacher who took it Seriously would be indicating pru^lial itfnorS^?e of a 
number of areas that af^eCt learning. What if the^ three stSs learning 
S?e coJsLnJirJf^hS t°s<^»'°°l hungry every morning, have pareiiis w5o^ 
are constantly fighting, share a household with^five other'children and 
ah'flJtTt'n^f*"' "2 glasses? Might theU facJJ^fnSt affect tSei> ' 

?£l 1^?.^°^-^^'*" division by one digit in three wbeks time? How should ^ 
Sfn iicnn*' •k/T^^^^'u''^ estimated? For what should the teacher be 
held responsible in such ;an instance? Objectives such as these are simply 
ludicrous and educators who propose'them simply make a mockery of the 
profession.^ And these ideas. ,it must be remembered. Jre Sg from people 
who have extra time and money to think about the meaning of telcSng.'^ 

ch;.n«?!'']®*?^^??^-* procedures coming from these schools are equally 
shal ow -and simplistic. Part of the student assessment form from Western 
AlflT^T' ^" ^'"S^^""* Washington has a ^ectiron ' 

mteradtion. for example. Students are rated on a three-measure scale 



Indfvfdualizes r . . 

by preassessing pupil abilities : ; 

preassess both lompetence and perceived purpose 

• • by redesigning strategies after assessment 

including three sets of plans for -different pupils 

Interacts with Pupils to Elicit Specified Behavior, i.e, 

Elicit evidence that pupils accept or value task 
pupils change from accepting to valuing task 

^ Elicit frequent, appropriate responses 

obtain comprehension-level responses frw at 

least half of pupils within 30 minutes / - ^ 

Where does such a seaM give room for the individual differences of the 
pupils being taught br the school conditions in which instruction takes 
place or the comprehension level at which the students started or any 
infinite variety of other factors that jnigftt enter into a teaching-learning 

situation? 

If this is the kind of thinking that money is being spent on in , 
teacher education, it might be interesting to looK at a few programs 
developed in New York state where, by state mandate, all colleges^must 

. restructure their teacher training lirograms along competency-based lines 
without supplementary funds. With the exception of twelve tnal projects 
which 'had to share a meager $100,000 this year, no-college in the state 
has been provided with extra funds to aid in the development of new programs 
faculties fiave not been given adequate time for planning and public school 
teachers involved in the planning process have not been given either ^ 

^^j^pfrkased time or payment for their efforts. 

Some coTleges. like Queens College of the City University of Nevf 
York, have simply imported much of their thinking from somewhere else. 
The Queens program for a Master of Science in Education degree calls for 
an assessment plan developed by the University of Tol edo competency-based 
program.14 (Curiously, while colleges like Queens are picking^up the 
thinking of leaders in the movement such as the University of Toledo, 
these same universities are going through a reanalysis of their original * 
suggestions. This will be pointed out more specifically later in the 
paper.) 

Among the evaluation tools included in the Toledo system are: con- 
ferences, cumulative records, demonstration, examinations, interviews, 
observations, operation performance, questionnaire techniques, reports, 
self-appraisal, sociometric techniques, special assignments and exercisesi 
and peer-group evaluations. While Queens claims that these are the 
assessment devices its faculty will use, the discussion of individual 
competencies often includes little more in the way of suggested evaluaftion 
than "a^ssessment by classroom instructor or reader. ' 



frAncffl r ^'^f^^^^^Pfie^cifs themselves, Qqeens College- has managed to 
trjjslate Everything from the study of Plato to the organization of bloekc 
tnto cpmiietency terms. A sample competency in the qraduatrfouSdStin^ 
program miglit include, the following, for Lamp! e? ^ foundations 



COMPETENCY 



CONDITIONS 



BEHAVIOR 



CRITERIA 



ASSESSMENT 



Student under- 
stands major 
assumptions and/ 
or beliefs of 3 
philosophers of 
education who 
lived prior to 
1900 



Give 
word 

essay 



a 1, 
take 



500 student ana- 
homp lyzes sections 
• concerning ed- 
ucation in 
Books 7 of 
Plato^s Repub- 
lic 



(1) gives ex- Classroom 
SFjiples of instructor 
the 4 in- and/or reader 
tellectural 
activities 
discussed in 
the section ^ 
concerning the 

line- 

(2) summarizes; the 
allegory of the 
cave and gives 
two arguments 
showing how tHe 
notions of "con- 
version" and ^ 
"blindness when 
suddenly confronted 
with truth" *do not 
apply to his students. 

(3) states 2 ways in 

^ ' which Plato's view 
of mathematics and its 
relation to science 
differs from that of - 
a typical 20th century 
scientist. 

(4> states 3 ways in which 
Plato's view of the 
curriculurij^, role of 
, the teacher and the 
freedom of choice ' 
possessed by the child 
differs from the views 
of an open classroom 
advocate on the same 
3 topics. 

Acceptable -student - 
V performs 3 'of the 
above tasks ' 
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Thankfully, block-building does not lend itself as^easily to such mutilation 
as the liberal arts. ^ , <■ 

The Queens College program uses hundreds and 5""^'^^^^ of such _ 
competencies with varying degrees of specificity. The possibility th^t 
such, a program will be "in danger of captur ng everything except that 
which is most significant in many kinds of learning," to use Harry 
Kdy's Sbservation, seems very great. The observers, the evaluatorg, 
and the performers themselves might well become so engrossed in the act 
performance that the meaning of what they are doing will be lost. 



The problems of measurement emerge eyen more clearlv when some of 
these programs attempt to deal with "performance" o? the formulation of 
"attitudes." Because the New York- state mandate calls for defining 
competericies in terms of "knowledges, skills, and attitudes. -^^some 
colleges have actually attempted to formulate competency attitudes. City 
College in New York City places the competency "understands meaning f- 
citizenship in a democracy" under the classification attitude. The • 
"demonstrable behavior associated with the competency" is that the^teacher , 
"fosters a sense of responsibility and participation an^nQ children. At 
least the drafters of this incredible example of vagueness and rhetoric 
had. the sense not to try coming up with anything precise ^ the way of 
evaluation. The "assessment procedure"' listed calls f ;f ril{;/°J J^J^J 
observation without giving any idea whatsoever of what ts to be observed. 
Another "attitude" requires that the prospective teacher demonstrate 
respect for and awareness of other cultures and different ethnic groups. 
The'^"demonstrable behavior" required is that the teacher avoid cliches 
during instruction" and "show awareness of and respect ^^o^* other cultures. 
Once again the assessment procedure depends primarily on observation. Since ^ 
everyone, knows that even today's most arjent racists tend to avoid using 
ethnic cliches, the presumed connection between ^demonstrable behavior 
andtachieved "attitude" seems totally u'nfounded. 

The examples Ire endless and the pattern is the same. J York College 
competency program, for example,^ calls for competencies like the following.^ 



Conditi^s and Behavior ' Critical Evaluation' 



Assessed by 



Given a stated math 
objective and a spec- 
ified group of children, 
the student teaches the 
prepared lesson ^using 
instructional aids to 
develop the concept 



The observed lesson 
•reflects adherence to 
the prepared lesson 
plan previously eval- 
uated, involves acliive 
participation by the 
children, and results 
in achievement of the 
stated objective ' 



College^ teacher 



Given 5 types of standard- 
ized reading tests (read- » 
iness, achievement, diag- 
nostic, oral, study skills), 
the student administers one 
of each to his or her peers. 



Follows manucit direc- 
tions accurately in 
regard to test admin- 
istration, scoring, 
and interpretation; 
writes a report 
citing results, inter- 
pretation, and impli- 
cations for reading 
instruction based on 
each test 



College pro- 
fessors observe 
test administra- 
tion, check • 
scoring, and 
evaluate written 
reports '0 - 



SJe Sn^;!;^S^^ and othe? programs developed without any PesoSJces 
S^-! ^^"^^ language of competency in outlining 

what It IS their students should be able to do but hive s de-s^^^ 
!;jJjfMo"'q"est on by deferring to college facultierind publirschob^ 

m«;f •hl*™^!.°''^i°i!u -^^^J effects of competency-based programs 
J®w'"^!^'"'?^.*^*'°"9^ P"'"3^J' criteria. Teacher, administrator 
?Lr^lS''L"* sufficient to determfne whelher a * 

learner has reached competency in a particular knowledoe ^kiii 
or understanding.V. . Put another waj. rCBirprooram tL*^ 
not have a match between its instructionaribjeSiles and orimlrv 
criteria for determining how well^ tho^e objectivS are met'^ dSes^ 

She ma1or'cB??Pnif "^-^^^^^^^ Most o? 

mJL?^-^^'^ CBTE programs we have examined 1iave not sufficiently 
matched criteria to these instructional objectives. A 1 of tLi 
are at approximations less than sufficient to dellmine the 
competency of their students. This can onlfmean Sat the CBTE 
programs are using ^ secondary criteria to assess ?h^ireffects 
If history IS any indicator, caTE programs are vu&ble!^ 

bartiJw*fe nl^^^^u^**- /° ^^Q^'" w^'t'i* *»iose interested in this 
particular brand of teacher education are trying to define teacher education 
in the narrow terjms of measurement. But, despite thri p!serJice s^So?J 
b?oade?\"SDroS? *»*^^r|.^or the idea that cLpeJeScrcaJ'accSJa^te 
Spfis^Jhis 4eJS«H?.*^;r"3 the^programs will be hard-pressed to 
tn . -Zu' t^Je resulting inability of program developers 

to come upjyith evaluation or assessment techniques reUtinHeacher 
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performance and student achj^yenl^t in, the programs they are writing betrays 
the underlying weaknesTofthe entire performance- based thrust, a weakness 
teacher organizationjThave been pointing to ever since the idea came up. 
There simply is. no l^search which clearly relates teacher behavior or 
performance to student success. ' 

Luckily there still are a few educational researchers Who are 
continuing to point out the extremely weak Research basis fpr^the 
confpetency movement. An "article by Robert W. Heath and Mark A. Nielson 
in th^fall issue ofv=.the American Educational Research Association s 
Review of Educational Research .reviews the reviewers on- this subject 
ana nnasi,: ~ 5. - 

The performance-based-teacher-education fnodel does not 
reco&nize two important types of variables. It ignores what 
• is to be taught. Though the studies rieviewed here were concerned, 
with everything from aircraft mechanics to reading, no effort is ' 
apparent in identifying the possible interactions between teacher- 
behavior variables and content. It^eems unlikely that one set ^ 
of teaching behaviors is most 6ffedtive for teaching evferything. 
If there is an important interaction between type of content and 
teaching behavior (given cognitive afchievement as criteria), then 
the conclusion about which teaching behavior is effective may be 
determined' as^much by content as by teacher behavior. • 

The model ignored who is to be taught. Despit* persf stent 
evidence that variables such as socioeconomic status and ethnic 
status are more important determinants of average achievement 
level than teacher behavior, the research on teacher-behavior 
variables largely ignores such differences among students. Sim- 
ilarly, the studies cited by Rosenshine and Furst cover a wide 
student age range (preschool to adult), yet the idea that ef- 
fective teacher behavior might be different for different age 
groups is ignored when conclusions are drawn from such collections 
It seems unlikely that one set of teacher behaviors is mo^t 
effective for teaching everything to everybody. . 



Our analysis of this literature leads us to three conclusions: 
/ First, the research literature on the relation between teacher 
behavior and student achievement does not offer an empirical basis 
for the prescrip^tion of teacher-training objectives. 

Second, this literature fails to provide such a basis, not " 
because of minor flaws in the statistidal analysis, but because 
of sterile operational definitions of both teaching and achieve- 
ment, and because of fundamentally weak research designs. 

Last, given the wel 1 -documented , strong association between 
nt achievement and variables such as socioeconomic status 
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to be inherently trivial.19 ' ' the PBTE re^arch) are likely 

research"! 1eJSre^lL\e\'^'j?k^ti j^^^^^^^^^ "^^ 'l ^^^tter 

Georgia, Kentucky. Maine MarvlaJ^d M;v..Jl/°r!^^»J^^^ Washington. 
New Mexico. Worth Carolina n^i^n "setts. Michigan. New Jersey, 

and Uermont begin pS^h ng ^oSS^^^^^^ ''^^ota. Utah, 

education schools as all nf fw^I^^^^^Pr^S'*^'"^ "PO" t^ieir teacher 
research must Se doSe, ^ ''"^ now doing > various fomis.20 such 



4ut 



of defining thrwv^nt aflt Jtsts iHr,^!?"™''"! ^" Pr"""^"' ' 

belpng together. Theoretical l? rnL inl*^^^^ necessarily 
education^'do^s not nlwfsaH V ^^^^ 

competencywbased. In nIw York stlVthl itiust • - 

Regents' mandate and State rdur«;?J^ S *f bave been p^t together by - - • 
their merits can bS'c"llSer^1*J°?atl5^:*"'^ directive^^^yen thougL 

have si[ppo??Kre"^clpJri;'li°°'' education which teachers ' ^ 

1 ) coopemiJe goverJance^o? ^laSSpJ^I'*''? "competency" issues : 
the need ta involve !eache?s Ind tZ nfl^^l'^\'\^^^ recognition of 
through new structSr2 such arconsortJ.^i'*' f^.°M t^^^^her education . 
and 2) the realiipfinn f consortium or/collaborative governance- 

centf^ed^^aT Je^l^u ly?'*Ev1Slho^^^^^ *° ^^^^ 

reform have nothing to do wU^the tLoJe^fLr^s^ P'*^^^"* • 

dnve. they have evenly been c^^%?d^^?eTio"^ 

, «!»' 

aspect^^^^^^^ III clp\'Jlncy!b^"^ P-ctical ' 

Sr^i^rrp^ibSs^^^^^^^^^^ 

education t^day^^S"e'eSlo^^?^\t"^1^^'>o^S^^^^^ 



1. 

2. 
3. 



A concern for what is measurable in teachino (and fn^ 
or wnich has. not yet been measured in measurable terai). 

»;ir?„U^^^^^^^^ 

o«^'^e affecMv'e?"'"'" (^^upable) results of teaching 
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4. A tendency to analyze the teaching act in terms of bits and 
• ', " pieces. ■ * 

.5/'^ preoccupatiori^'with tangible objectives -- valuing product 
over process. ' ' .. ^ ' v 

6. A recognition of the need t:o involve teachers and the public 
schools in teacher education reform resulting in new, cooper- 
ative governance structures for teacher edupationw 

7. Recognition of the need for teacher educati on to be more . 
fiird-centered thaiji prjeviously. ^ > . 

h ' 8. ' A^reoccupation with the way teachers teach resulting in _ 
neglect for the, importance of the way st»i^dents learn or of . 
how schools affect teacher-learner interaction. - ' ^ 

As a working definition these points and the way they have been attended ^ 
t^^eaS^teacher educato of important problems to resolve: 

/ • The need for an adequate research base from which to.tlevelop 
sound programs 

• The need for special funding to enable collegesi teachers, and_ 

• the public schools to work up valuable programs once a research 
V base is established , 

• The need for release time or compensation fpr all those 
involved in teacher education reform 

• The need for accurate assessment and evaluative techniques 
based on research to determine the relative success of newly 
trained students v . 

• The need to define and delimit those aspects of teaching and 
learning which can, in fact, be measured 

• The need to consider other ways of reforming teacher education 
than following the competency-based movement 

• The need to relate all of Ihe above to a meaningful, integrated 
concept of teaching. 



Section III 
Cautions and Other Options 



There are really two kinds of considerations that must go into 
deciding whether or hot the (fompetency-based movement will have an impact 
on improving the quality of teacher education. One has to do with evaluating 
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JjLryS"^?* itself and making recomnenrfatlons which' might improve it 
other o,nvolves looking generally at what is wrong witrtfeacS educltf 

anytniM to do with performance or competency aoDroache.: Tn ^niJn It^ 



•The 



m. 



• wwpetene^-iasJd effovts tb implement veoertifioation 

* teS^. '''^ WZe^^e base now rieoessary for 

* of student aohieoemknt 

Ji'^T'^ f ^ school, <wd other factors 

■wmah may affect student success. ^•'^^s 

• Attempts to turn too much responsibility for teacher certi- 
collaboratvoe govemanoe mechanisms. 



Any tnfrtnge^^t on the rights of classroom teachers which 
myM tmpHed or demartded of 'cooperating teachers worHm'^ 
mtn cmpetency^based college programs. 

' * il^C^J,^ ^''^'^^ ^ '^''^'^^ ^y °^ ^^^^^B by expecting 

io se^e on program reform committeds without compeksL 
tory tvne or payment. f^'nau 

Educatjfon jschools, researchers, and others interested in tho 
improvement of yeacher preparatibn mJst-exaSn^their own Reactions : . " 
to the competency movement in^he light of theL legitimate rPac??nnc 
Snt^JSpS""'-. Education schools! for example, must deJ SfShS S? 
not they want to join, what now amounts -to a bandwago^evln thouah 
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(the creation of the Teacher Education Conference Board in New York state 
f onHSch exaUel; or they can simply join the bandwagon and.^'eap the 
iffind if ffi^^^^ mSst likely teachers^take the lead in redirect- 
ing teacher education. -J i . 

Researchers are faced with a similar set of options. They can choos'e 
to becSSI1d5S?ay of perfomance-based apprbaches.before the Research 
Z SoSrand jhus discredit themselves as serious Jr^.^te'^^ 
already.donfthis. Or. they can decide to remain o^jside the deba^^^ . 
tho mprits of thfc coniDetency movement, neglecting even to point out wnat 
is knowl VinknowHEourthe relationship between student P?rfomance . 
Ind teaJhe^ S?ior. Should they choole this course of action they will 
bfabdicSinrthlirresponsibflity to inform the pufe^Hc on research matters ^ 
■hLind tf d! with p^^^ policy while, at the same time. Pe^P^tuating^the 
a?oi?\nrs6mewhat^rrelevant ^^le ^educational researchers have ^ M^^^ 
Dllaved vi^-a-vis educational decisions.. A more positive choice wjuld be 
fKerio beJomradVo^ of expanding the range of .research injhe area 

bffiguHng SSHIys df joinfng wi?h <^^'«^n'"I"hrS;L'"^- 
interested parties to determijpe how this could best be done. • - 

Whatever these groups ultimately decide, they certainly will^not be 
able to 5no% S tlachers are saying about ^^J^ ^"J^^J^^^ ^ 
of the competency movement and the apparent political motivations which 
?orm the ScS Sf its .support. &y .insisting on a venous research 
effort before policy decisions are made, teachers^ 

DoteStial -of competency approaches while at the same time pointing.out • 
Shafis necLsaS befo?e ariyone can take the new thinking seriously. As 
it is nor?eclJse there is no research to tell us which competencies are 
Jal d. the Siclion' of which competencies 'a^ b? required could change 
frnm vear to vear ^depending on the 1)ol-itical wishes and financial circum- 
SSceHf ?ta?es a^^ loJa? school boards. Teachers are welT aware that. 

< with these changls!^ight come the abolition of teacher tenure and the 
ii^SleSentat^on If ;ece?tifi9ation plans based o" eyer changjng notions 

' of rnmoptPTicv • The new Competency mechamsms may Well subject, teacners 
■?o a^holTne; seriefof gr^ pressures that have very 

l?ttir?o d! wilh education or good teacher training but.which would help 
states and school districts save money. 

With exoanded research as the basis of. a truly professional response 
' to the dSctnSe 0? competency, teachers and others should consider the 
merns oflSe fo?^^'? poinU as part of a <^o?P»'^^'^"|i^? P^^J^^^^" - 
performance- or cdmpetency.based teacher education, ^oowina these 
points should protect, the profession from premature, politically igotivated 
e?ision of standards while at the same time improving upon^much of the 
shallow thinking that now surrounds the cpmpetency movement. 

• • Jmistenoe on seisms vesearoh be foPe any state legm^^ 

or mandates performance' or ^competency-based edu^^^^^ bucn 
research should first take a thorough look at teaching and» 
Jith ?he help of experienced.teachers. develop a tjjtal concept 
of What constitutes good teaching. Teaching factors must be 
isolated from student and school factors to find out what it 
4 aboSt Shing that contributes to student progress. Classroom 



.'teachers must be involved at all levels of such research. 

BemiHng that fl college education be a prerequisite foi teaahino 
While we may know little about "competency." we drknow thaf ^* 

.hia foVl'* should have a broad liberal arts background to be 
able to make sound judgments- regarding school content and the 
experience of ^students in schools, ».oniem: ana ine 

me use of qualifying exams in making minimal judgments on 
teacher preparatzon. At least th^prellnt knowledge requirements 
for entry into the profession mustMaintained! Such reoSfr^ 
ments exist for the professions Of both medicine and faw^^SS JI 
2e able ?o"';2st1of.r'^'*RW''9e is necessary for teac& to 
oe acre to test for it. Behavior or performance simolv cannot 
become substitutes for the need to knbw something, 




cfli the produot of student aoMevementt A preoccupation with 
student achievement neglects the need of teachers to focus 

imp1ies°!ha? f"^*^"^^'^' social growth and unfairly 

implies that teachers .alone„are responsi We for.student success, 

' ^Sl^f ^""^ £e«e2apment and research if teaching is to 
become movs i^ly professional^ < 

«-k... •'L*'*?^ factors constftute a response to the competeticv mdvaiient 

«?^n^ Jf JC^irif "3 ' co,nprehens1ve approacrK^eredJ^atlon 
rerorm. One of the side effects of the whole debate over comnptpnn/ a«H 
performance is the neglect of other potentilny'sScceSfJl teacher^ 

B£:^ S lir ^^^^ oTt^rr r 

Iaa^I^I say in the r^att^r of their own professional traininq In * 
addition, much of what the AFT thinks is -Sorth trying- is basSd'on the fact 

iSich simnlf gpff r '""SU^"* 9°^"g on in the scLll 

Which simply fieeds to be tapped for effective use' in teacher training. 

eh^n idea now being refined by the AFT. for example, is an intern- 
.ship program in which fully paid, fully qualified teaChl^sbeain thei J ' 

"'^^ ^ P**"*^'^! teachijg Joad and ule the rest Sf Sheir 
resp2is?bt?ftS^ rS'-'"' Thei?xlassro6m' • 
ES^^Kw I?^!.""^? increase over the course of a probationary period 

?LJed iUintJeS? ^-TL^^^rS-^r^V'^ ^ J-^" they would ha^e'^acMeved 
idersincp'^ir^^ ^how internship serves as a model for this 

prfno J I? ^^^^"^ P"*^^" success of combining thorough'^^knowl - ^ 

edge with practical experience tp create capable professionals Medica ^ 
schools recognize that the experience and skill of Jfo^e^JSJais af?eady 
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iVa field is perhaps the best source of expertise In developing trainees. 

Teachers have ^al so been interested in the development of teachers' ' 
centers which could play both pre-service and in-service teacher training 
roles. The teachers' center ide?t is»aimed at remedying the .effects of 
one of the problems teachers suffer from throughout their careers: ^cher 
isolation. That teachers have little contact with o"^another is a fact 
wel known by teachers themselves and well recognized by observers of the . 
School scene. It is surprising, given the size of the profession and the 
fact that/it ope»^ates in a community work place, the school, t"3^,!"5"^7 
function 4n relative isolation. In comparing teaching P;;f"? .°"S' 

of medicine and law. Robert Dreeben. author of an insightful book called 

>t^e Nature of Teaching , notes that teachers develop juch less of a 
"collegia!" or colkcii ve professional sense of identity than either 
medical students or law students. This lack of collegiality ij^due. he 

^ says, to the much looser, less demanding structure of teacher education. 
It carries over into the school settings where classrooms tend /to function 
as isolated units and there-is little else in^the school structure to 
encourage teacher sharing. As a result, teachers may tend to develop 
self-reliant postures which lead them ta unnecessarily repeat through 
triat' and error what tbeir colleagues in the next corridor might easily 

^ be able to tell, them.^^ ^ ; 

A teachers' center where teasers could come td share ideas. get^_ 
advice, and even work on helping to define teaching based pn -experienced 
professional judgment. is another teacher training model worth trying.. 
Here the emohasis would be on in-service training, an area that should 
hall evlnTS?er prioH given the low. entry possibilities in -teaching 
today. Besides, there is no reason that the teachers' center approach 
could not serve as both an in-sei^vice and a pre-service tool because 
virtually everyone recognizes the need to relate pre-service and on-the- 
job teacher experiences more closely. Teachers' centers might also be 
viewed as a meetingvground for beleaguered education schools, which 
simply must move into the area of in-service education if they are to 
lurJiVe! and the organized profession, which is ankious to find meaningful 
in-service programs. • ■ ^ 

In short.- the product-oriented assumptions now being made on our 
ability to relate student achievement to leacher performance must be 
challenged and the present misuse of performance-based programs to ^ 
undermine the respectability of the teaching Profession must be stopped, 
especially given the^mihimal knowledge tiase of all of those noyj prose- 
lytizing the religion of competency. In the meantime, the parties at 
iiterest can. and should, get together to explore KJS^Sfln ?rv out 
competency-based education through research. They should also try out 
and research some other kinds of teacher training approaches such as 
internship programs and teachers' centers. 
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Conclusion 



thfe H.?Sl^i^" has. at least up until now. giveh meaning and impetus to 
Mct^n^!/"'* competency- or performance-basfed teacher education! ^The 
historical weaknesses of education - the fact that we still do not 
know very mucfr.about it a$ a process - has given poyitics the uSoer 

& ?o?d*a2k J? "i" 3; ^W^^""* tiSes tJe'whSsTJhe 
Mixon-Ford admijnstration have had more to do with decisions in eduraHnn 

than meaningful evaluations of substance or pro^cess In teLher^t^JJ^ nn 

JSnU°V*^"^ influence - with its" Sphasi^on s";te%"uJtornJ. S 

oS wS Jr;hr-J:";""*'''i^''*^» ^"^ P^°^"^t - provided tte founSltions 
on which the c6mpetency-based movement has been built. . ."""o^-'uns 

what JnniJ^L^^""*^''^ ["^''^f ^^9"^^^ to which their notions of 
what should be done, or how roles should be perceived, are related to 
such things asrth% availability of resources like money and throolfJi 

sle't el SCaoSr JJlf .^^^^ ^ ^^^^ feSld be in?? edHo 

see the linkages between the popularity of behaviorism in the. social 

systems. Even the concept of the teacher ~ as either a thinHnn tnnu^ino 

'triMl' able tolujcpsf ^^y1XL'p'^^sJ? b.^^^^ 
DiJtuJr ComnZtonJ.^ '"^i^^^u^ ^^.^^^ ^^^9^^ political and ecdnom c 
Co"'P?tency-based teacher education is popular now not becadse 
it^is^ good thing but because it fits the needs of the ^onoS^mind^ 

*h« ^^^l to say that the concept is totally worthless Rather 

the competency approach -needs to be looked at. as do Twhole ranoe of 
So'w t'i%w . ^^^y^rM assuStions and ?he JafSSf tSat 
go with them need examination. Those making decisions in teache^ eduratinn 

oS°t e m'2?itf of W"^^^^f ^ > 

" ?urreSt SfSonf ^^^^ ■ 

IrlZnf nrlSlf?fh^°r competency and\he inherent weaknesses of the 
Ev!? P^?ft^'5r^''ich back them up s^}ould be known. ^ Their flaws can bP 
exposed with an'^Je toward determining ways of perfect nq the aoorSaJh 
(I.e., research) rather than with the aim of destroying it. " 

In the meantime! the vindictive. political implications whirh the 

eX^lKl?rSe JouoJ?^ '''h thni^fd^ISS^XSJe'in' ocently 

tpnnrl r^"^''*- Teachers will not stand for an attack on 

Sr!- f^ti^ication. a reordering of staffing patter^, the imple- 
mentation of new forms of teacher evaluation or anythina else whicK 

sffi;'an'?nt\'fLj^'^f*' --especially when°su?!; So"^es to^ml'^^o^as^ ""^ 
shaky an intellectual and knowledge base as the competency movement - 
?SlI they^are cr ticizing and attacking misapplications of^hfcSeiencv 
jSp ^nmnfjS^' ''^^ "°['' °" education reform using the best of ^ 

?JLc°TJf " "^^^ as the internship and tiacher?" ceSter 

ideas of their own. ideas geared more to the concept of teachina a^a 
proce%p than as behaviors aimed at a product. teacning as a 

nprfnnlL^^-i* must keep looking at teaching. Jhe competency or 
performance ideas must be explored, to be sure, but so must W other ^ 
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approaches. Ultimately we must hope to gain some real knowledge of what 
is best -of what really makes an effective teacher. Otherwise, teachers, 
iarents. and children will continue to be tb&victims of whatever new idea 
IbouKeaching blows in with each new politMl breeze. The result will 
tea j)ublic suspicious of schools and unwillingno support even those 
things we do know are of benefit to children. If this public is to be 
. reassured of the value of schooling and the importance of teaching, a 
long-range view requires that we stop spreading ideas like competency- 
based teacher education before we really know anything about them and 
settle down to getting some real answers. 
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PREFACE 



This paper is not intended as a rigorous piece of social scjenje 
research. One'^might wish theH^ime and resources had jnade_ such possible. 
Rather, it is a recording offcoMisions from examining the literature. 
iSprlsliJns from visitini siles. and an interpretation of interviews, 
ianels workshops^ and conversations with teachers and many others 
S«fc?kS with'^teaJher e^ and teaching, and more particularly 

with the movement called perfojwa^we-i&ased teaefcer etfMtfatiC'n. 

A piece of rigVous social science research miflht have prod^^^^^^^ 
different conclusions. The author's best judgment is that, had^the, , 
research been done, the conclusions would not have been very different. 

In the first place, there are the Reoomendations of the AACTE 
Comnittee on Performance-Based Teacher Education,' a ro"P tj^t has 
S deeply involved. in the movement over a considerable period. The 
positions and conclusions of this piece are at a number of points 
consistent with the Committee's recommendations. 

secondly, the study of the Stanford Research Institut^2 is 
substantially in agreement with many of the positions taken m this 
piece. , ' 

And then there' are the observations of respected educators: . MyTon 
Atkin, Harry Broudy. Margaret Li ndsey. Paul Nash, and others. 

It can probably be shown that some performance-based program 
someplace has resolved to some deVee each of the issues raised here 
ThSs found valid means to respoSd to the deficiencies, cited, 
is all to' the good; such situations are foundations to build on. . But V 
a major conclusion that emerges from the critical "pects of this^daS^ 
is that too few such problems have been resolved and too rigorous 
research and development have been brought to bear on the Iffncies ^ 
for broad policy making and wide dissemination to go forward at this time. 

It is riot that teachers are^ saying stop. altogether, "f^e Introju^^^^^^ 
illustrates Support of the concept. It is that we^disapprove the direction 
and pace. , Our proposals for redirection, sjnply^stated. are: Go back to 
the drawing board. Pick up the research^and test and ^Ify out with new 
vigori and in doing so. explore a much wider range of alterftatives. 

• It also should be undeV-stbod that what is put _ down here is not 
necessarily new or unique. Little of the dialogue m this arena is. ^Much 
Sf it his beSn said in^ther ways and in' other places, both in and outside 
the united teaching profession. What this paper does represent ns a 
bringing together, documentation, and on some issues^ ^?P®2^1°? ^^JJIISLh 
alJeady said or done. . It reflects what is believed to be fairly widespread 
concerns and positions of teachers and teacher organizations on performance- 
based teacher* education. • )o.n.n. 



Introduction . V 

• «JrS«r1?e1e%' Jf^JJ^" '^gf ''^'^ ^^Mn Improve- . - 
executiS?Sfa;ii^,^ff"*^! 5«>-etary Terry Herndon, in a 1e«er to 

flSvX^ H^'^^r-""^ 

research and development of innovation whfif^^^^^ - 
of improving the teaching and learnina orocesS irc^^^ 
states Where state and/or local ScfaSionf ajro^g^ ' ^ 

a^'^'f 9f ents with CBTE experiments or programs! the NEA 
stands ready to provide on-site consultation^ 

2 Drilu Sfn'I^en^^^^^^ guidelines for such participation. 

1 KteXrSM^* " P-cess and content. ^ ' 

•feasted • 

ftide variety of alternative models were>esearched, developedrand tried. 

4o ideiitilS^fhiJrJf^°M^*'°^^ applauds rigorous, sophisticated lefforts 
tL n^2!ir"^4.*f°^^ performances which are most likely )io promote 
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Teachers have interest, commitment, understanding, and important 
contribS to make on the following, key substantive questions related 
to teacher education: 

What is it that teachers ought to know, be able to do. and feel 
in order to practiclthe pr5^^^ of teaching as full-fledged, 
professionals? - 

Can the things. to know, to do, and to feel be validated as 
essential knowledges, skills, and attitudes (feelings)? - j. 

Are the knowledges; skills, and attitudes (once validated as 
essential) teachable? 

How shall essential knowledges, ski^s, and attitudes be^ 
taught and by whom? 

What knowledges, skills, and attitudes .shall those who teach 
the teachers be required to possess? And how will thes^ be 
validated? • 

How will the attainment of the validated knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes by teachers be measured? , 

What level of proficiency in the required knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes will be required for teachers to be licensed to 
prafctice the profession? ^ 

How will the required. levels of proficiency of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes be attained by teachers/^al ready in service? |^ 

' These appear to be the crucial questions that need to be addressed 
by in groups that become involved in what is being called performance- 
based teacher education. ' 

But we Jbelieve that whether or not the problems reflected in these 
Questions wifl^ be worked on and resolved in positive and constructive ways 
thit S?me the tSching profession depends , in gr^ measure on what 
groups will be involved in their resolution, in^vrfrnt manner.. and i^ what 
proportions. So in this monograph* issues on who should be involved and 
bv what orwesses are dealt with first. Substantive concerns related to 
?L imUiSSf SestiSris above are. dealt with mainly in Sections III and 
IV. 



Section I 

NEGOTIABLE INTERESTS OF TEACps IN TEACHER EDUCATION . 

sense isTp?ices^'faJlec^^ proposaUcounterproposal 
in influencing tS deJisiSnr iril"? which' provides both parties-equity 
to understand each olher^s DoinJs If tiZ^l^'l^H ''^'''^ PP^^^s ^m/ 
and pllce in written contraS^^ 

master agreements with their boardroreLcatior mLISm*^^*^ 

are discussed in tKErpubl??at on OrSL'^ in in-service education' 
Educatfon3 . ' P^P'icatlon, Organizational A.;p ects of Inservir^ 

as Weiy^Sl'^ll^iil^s^lntl^as i^aff rlfo^S'i!;?}^^^^ W 
and TO require tke" o? S^r-Sartv d^l?S2^^^ far teacher eSucation 

college or uSiJersft; ?nL;;ti o?r school dfstHct, and . 

of our Ssr^exMrttle ^^^l J"!^ "'cause 

"real world:"' «*P««"e- m what's needed to practice in the 



eX1?i?n?SJri:??easi^„T Uantrdl frUT"'' "^^^^ ' 
on how pafticilar slaaegar?!;^^o«rJ:n«"of%SS^^^^^ '^'^'^"^ 
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If Teacher Education Becomes a More Fully Cooperative Activity 

Negotiation interests of teachers will continue^ to be ^JPO^'ia"** "0 . 
matter what the degree of achievement of full <^°°P^:;^i;^'^J" 
education enterprise. The degree of involvement and-the niimber of teachers 
to be involved in the ".cooperativesVare themselves negotiable items. 
NSlrmlKacen; executive director of ^the Houston. Texas. Teachers Association, 
put it this< way: ' ° , . 

In the area of governance. PBTE is rapidly ^becoming a provocateur 
'^in awakening teachers to their role as decision bkers in teach|r 
education and staff development and motivating teachers to act, 

ConsovUmi gov'emmoe has become a popular-term in the performance- 
based'movement fo? referring to proposals for teacher eJ""tion cooperatives. 
On the consortium principle, we subscribe to the concept that all those who 

be Effected decisions should be involved in their determination 
aid that those who will be-affected most should have the highest involve- 
ment and ^e largest representation in thMetermination. 

\ In consortium-governance arrangements, the matter of representation 
willVemain paJamount. the dissatisfaction with playing the numbers game 
notwithstanding." KtVst raises the issue in the context of the JV".*^?": 
iSut What is.representative?"6 After Putting forth .some theoretical d^^^^ 
JussioS of representation, he suggests that there might^e two different 
reoresekational groups for different issues: one relating to what he 
Mill "tShnical Ind measurable." the other to "value-laden" components. 

Thisv proposal does not appear recommendable from at least two , 
standpoint^ First, those groups included in the political ( 'val"e-<Iaden ) 
gi;S2e%cffi (teachir o?ganizations "'ojt probably would be in this 
group) have I large measure of professional and technical expertise to 
?ontn-bute toXdecision making on the full range of |j" J" tjis^arena.^ 
research. deve\opment. field testing, evaluation, and disseminati^^ 
serious 5roblem\with past research and development efforts on PBTE partic- 
ularly, and teaching generally, has been the lack of involvement of 
practitioners, paVticalarly teachers. 

Second, the political and substantive iff educational matters are so 
inextricably interwoven that to attempt to separate them for decision- 
makinS SurpbserwS do damage to both and would result in inordinate 

expeSditS^e of tiS \d effort in making the two mesh, once independent 
policies had been established. Single bodies seem more recommendable Jor 
both-purpbses. bodies i\ which representation js based on referen^ 
constituencies, i.e. . teachers' associations, school districts, colleges 
and universities, student, and state agencies. R^P^^f J^*!^^^ *° '^^^1 
bodies would be accountable to their constituents. This does not exclude 
the possible need for sepaVate committees within the various organizat ons 
to deal internally with th^ir own needs, concerns, and positions-getting 
it all together ,^ so to speal^-before interacting with the consortium. 

As Kirst states in identifying various definitions of representation, 
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If Teacher Education Become, a More Fulljr Field-Based Activity 

■ ' , ■ ■ ■ - V 

procesi-' SHo^Jiy? TlT^ll ^V^^ to do mainly witT, structuVes and 
proportions.^ involved, through what mechanisms, and in what 

degree^if^nvo'^^^^^^^^ °f involvement and the 

if not all PBTrpropVsJll *S ' Pr^*"^^^ common in most. . 

basedness? ' * speaks to a broader context than field- 

's ■ ■ . ■ ' '. -■ 

"•"he Context Of neid-Basedness is Broad ' 

"Fi.ld?balLnesrlnhaJ°eJds5-1e^ > ^Ms context is. ^ 

and.where professional decisions anS a??in«! ^s^where teachers reside 
on their abilities to exercise lhP?J Ifnl^l ?^ a!most all sorts impinge 
'and judgment. ^^^^^ ^'^hest levels of professional expertise 

"in the'fiJJld^ ^f^* more of the teacher education experience 

the schools in direct relftinn^Jn^^J^iw^^**®'' Supervised experiences in * 
teacher cand datef it certlinl! cfi;]''r^"-^*'^^''^°^"*^^^^ essential for 
proportionrof th^toLl nifnSlif unwise^to move larger and larger 
without Siiff?rfo„t : .preparation pfogram from university to field 
?his SoinTIf'Jlei.''*'^"''"- ^^^^^^1 ^•f'Po^'tant consideratLUJompt . 

pVofessionaTsi2dJe%*'?S^^ growing. theoretical base of 

t^t-ls^?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

activities? ^^....n.y:. as tne puDiic schools for such learning 

For several purposes in the theoretiMl and laboratory phases.' the 



X 



&ri^th?r."a^"'?" °' ""^"^^ such studies are considered 
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university setting would appear to be considerably /ore advantageous. 
Ke support has developed in recent yesars for an/interdisciplinary 
approach to the foundations of education.-- psych/ltfgy,^^ - 
anWopology. philosophyi psycho! inguisticsv and/the like. If ^the^ 

discipline! are to be mMniirgfully interre\ated/as they apply to the 
Sactice of teaching, learning activities will/be requ red that^re 
?o1Taboratively devlloped between educationis/s JJd university taculties^^^^^^^ 
in the arts and sciences. There is probabli^ittle advantage iratte^^^ 
to work out such complex relationships in t/e setting of elementary and 
secondary schools. In addition, emerging |4boratory expenences^w^^ 
depend on videotaping, self -administered parmng kits, simulation, 
role playing, and a variety of other devi/es are probablV better accom- 
S sheHn special facilities and with.t/chnical staff support that are 
Sore accessible on the college campus. /The fact that the jeaT-experience 
components of preparation in law and m/di cine have been intensified and 
eSffid ha?not ?eiulted Jn recoi^^ ^^'S'^ f^'^f ! JnLjL^ 

the kind made by Andrews^- that schooll of education be closed altogether. 

some other circumstances th wfe schools thCTsel^^^^^^ , 
. consideration. In many p^^ces 'the/schools j^aye found it difficult, if 
riot imDossibTe. to support adequately conventional student teaching 
p?ogr2s! RepSrts are legion of itudent teachers being alme^t abandoned 
rS or sSim with full professional responsibilities, being overburdened 
with babv-sitting chores or beirt'g confined to "advanced obseryation._^^ in 
' addition^ the fact that superviiing teachers lack time to work directly 
Suh student teachers and to pirticipat^ in iri-service^oppor^ 
learn better ways of supervi sfon is wel 1 documented . Reports f i^ora jt 
iWVone LjorVformke-bl^ project are that assignment. ;["volve- 
ment. and supervisory arrangeinents for the field-based experience are 
Sot better than what ha deplored for so long about the conventional 
student teaching arrangements. - . 

Among the problems reported by teachers are: ^ 

• Rigid procedures for assignment of 'interns or procedures almost 
. totally without criteria 

• Little or no opportunity for cooperating teachers to become 
involved in the assignment process/ 

• Little or no opportunity for students to become involved in 
the assignment process 

• * Inappropriate criteria (or none) for designation of cooperating 

teachers • . 

• Lack of time provisions for cooperating teachers to work directly 
with interns and with' personnel from the university . 

• Supervisory loads of several student teachers, increasing the 
pressure on the supervising teacher and making close supervision 
next to impossible. 

■ . • . -42- 
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Then there is the problem of commitment and capability of 4nany, i 
local school districts to conduct the complicated and sensitive tasks 
related to the preparation of those who will eventually, enter the profession 
as full-fledged practitioners. There appears to be Tow selectivity in 
this dimension. . - 

y Not all hospitals are teaching hospitals. Not all social agencies 
are approved for interning social workers". Nor should all schools receive 
teaching interns. There should be minimal criteria for such schools and 
rigorous periodic evaluation of their continued capability to perform the 
functions indicated by the criteria. In a condensed version of what was 
termed an extensive sociological investigation of the Teacher Corps, it 
IS concluded that "schools with teacher education responsibilities should 
be inspected and selected on the basis of mutually accepted criteria for 
teacher education. "9 ' . 

^ J^st school districts allocate meager or no funding, personnel, and 
material to in-service education or to pre-service education. With present 
financial conditions in most -school districts whatyithey are, the necessary 
augmented resources for these purposes are not lil|ly to be forthcoming 
from local school budgets. - / T ^ 

These deficiencies and others not cited, it could be argued, are no 
fault of the performance-based concept. It ha^ been said that they are" 
inherent in any model for teacher education. But a movement that emphasizes 
field-basedness as one of its strong assets might be expected to have 
developed a very careful pUn for the nature and management of field 
experience prior to its implementation. Otherwise, the mistakes of the 
oorc ' 5? repeated. That seems to be pretty much the case in some 
.PBTE situations. In one prominent program, college personnel boast that 
they never select school districts for PBTE involvement— the districts 
select them. ^ ' 

_ There was a time when so many teachers were in preparation that 
schools of education needed to take advantage of every possible placement 
situation for student teachers with little opportunity to apply any 

All that is changing. There is now unique opportunity to select 
school districts and^schools with great care, to develop high standaNs 
for- their participation in the field-based components, and to hold them 
to .those standards. 



Specific Areas for Negotiation 



Assuming that issues4;elated to consortium governance can be resolved 
that the appropriate balance of field-based activities and other preparatibn 
components are agreed on, and that other problems cited above related to 
Implementing the field-based approach can be worked out, what will be the 
negotiable interests of teachers' associations in these activities? 



Teachers^ negotiable interests will continue to be broad and deep.' " 
Teaphers wilWneed to have the opportunity, if they wish to exercise it,* 
to negotiate policy for determining procedures and, as appropriate, to 
become directly involve^ in those procedures on the following range of 
issues that affect field-based programs: 

1. Defining, planning, and conducting the total field experience 
V 2. defining roles of local supervising teachers ' \ 

3. Defining roles of I'dcal field experience administrators ■ \ ' . 

4. Defining roles of cooperating university personnel • - 

. ». ' 
■ ^- - ■ - ■ , . . ^ 

^ 5.. Selection of local supervising teachers 

6. Selection of Tocalf field-experience a . 

7, Selection of cooperating university personnel ' ' 

,,8. Preparation (continuous in-service) of Ibl^r supervising teachers 

9. Preparation of local field-experience administrators " 

10. Preparation of cooperating university persorinel 

,fl. Assignment of suplsrvi sing teachers to teacher education activities 

12. Intern load an4 time for both local and university personnel for 
conducting the field experience 

• c 

1-3. Selection of interns 

14. Assignment of interns, including determination of thei instability 
<3« 1°^ specific assignments and assurance oJF nondiscrimin^^ 

15. Evaluation, reassignment, and termination of interns 

16. Financial arrangements, including remuneration and other benefits 
o'f cooperating teachers 

^ & - ■ ' 

17. Provision of support services, media, and materials to serve the ■ 
totai teacher education involvement at the local level 

'18. Policies and practice related to teacher aides, individually guided 
education^programs, and implementation of the career ladder concept. 

The above list is probably ^ot all-inclusive. In some states and some 
local situations v^here close attention has been given to field-based teacher 



♦In-differing state and local situations differing approaches have and are 
being taken by associations in 'dealing with these issues. 



J..?f ^^*ivities over*, a long period or where some of the more recent 
more fully cooperative programs have been op^ational for/some time!"here 
doubtless are other.aspects of f teld-based programs for w^ich neaotiation 
and inclusion in master agreements is desirab^lT- L tLche^^S these 
^^pages they w*ll note our omission^ and, we hopITcallThem Jo o^ a«In?ion. 

^ ari hg;tfa"g2?!:?!l^ ^ Cooperation and F ield^BasM^ 

_ ^ ^9""® f^^^'*^ philosophical and theoretical issues related to the 
tJp fd!;;??- "J-""" f ^"''^t^"" °f teachir educatien! and 

Jhev delate S*iL^Sr.:"P°"'^'^^l^'*^'^' 

win wanf to npinJLtl'i negotiable interests. Teachers 

raiap n? c^ScIfHJ • "full involvement in the determination of a broad 

J;5^*®"*'1[^ 2""" •'^l^t^d to teacher education, including 
subject matter content and criteria for selecting, validatina and teachinn 
appropriate performances .to both prospective and n-serviS teachers So^ 
Involvement n the resolution of all^e issueVdiLssed In the remainder 
of^this section should be considered negotiable items if teacher J 
associations choose to deal with them in that marine?! ' ' 



^ Emphasis on Major Components, 



practiS ^sfproftsSon"*" components for pr,epar«1on to . 

1. Depth Of knowledge and understanding Of the discipline or 
, disciplines on which the profession is based 

^* ejidence°"^^ 

3. Laboratory-type experiences in practicing the profession 

4. Internship-type experiences in practicing the profession. 

such experiences may be sequential or concurrent or^fftli Whatever " 

JeL^'?z\'d"?hp'':-'"J-'°"' °*'r I''' ^PP^^^ to Save bette? 

h^fSJ^I ^ the significance of these components and to have achieved a 
^nJ them. This seems clear in such professions as law. dentistry 

n! .nnJl^'J"^* ev.en though they are currently reassessing appropr klnesf ^ 
of content, emphasis, and time frames for their various%reparat on programs. 



;iSubject Matter Knowledge and Professi6na3 Studi 



es^ 



/ Assuming that the knowledge base in a discipline or disciplines 
Appropriate to particular teaching .fields is achieved tSrough i'n-dSpth 
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pursuits in the college of artfand sciences, then the division among the 
other components cited becomes mainly a function of those who make decisions 
on appropriate professional study for" licensure in the teaching profession. 
This is not oto say that questions of how much and what kind of mathematics 
an^ early elementary teacher should study or how much European history should 
. be required for becoming a secondary social studies teacher are unimportant. 

It is only that th^se questions need to be worked out in arenas somewhat 
• different from the three- or four-party consortium already discussed. They 
are appropriate issues for resolution by subject matter scholars in the " 
various teaching fields, practitioners (particularly teachers), and 
professors of the pedagogy of those parti culc^r .subjects. It would seem 
logical to bring together methods instructors for'The various disciplines 
and their counterparts in the subject matter organizations of the various 
teaching fields, i.e., councils of teachers of Inglish, mathematics, social 
studies, and the like. But this is probably not safficient input for • 
determining the appropriate nature of the content, how, and by;What methods. 
Not only are those who speak for the subject matter groups (their leadership) 
frequently dominated by supervisory and<=^admini strati ve personnel and higher 
education types, but their general membe^^shipS often contain a minority 
of teachers. Since teachers have much tdlcontribute to, determining the 
nature and content of the disciplines for teacher education as well as 
what instructional methods should be applied to the different disciplines, 
decision-making bodies on these issues should certainly include substantial 
representation of teachers. . ^ j 

The performance-based movement appears to slight this important 
consideration. Even though there may be exceptions in a few programs, 
teaching the basic sjcill areas does not seem to have been given much 
attention. For example, in its^efforts to help teachers perfkt the 
asking of higher order questions or to write behavioral objectives, the 
movement general Ijr seems to'neglect such matters as the quantity and type 
of mathematics instruction needed by those preparing for early elementary 
teaching and what methodologies in thevteaching of mathematics they should 
internalize. > . 

In California, where the entire professional course sequence is 
limited to 12 units, teachers in preparation have highly restricted 
opportunity to learn much of the technology of teaching any single subject, 
not to mention tRe several subject areas which are commonly the responsibility 
of elementary teachers. \ 

So teacher expert judgment needs to be brought to bear on these issues 
also. And through the "process of negotiation, through regional consortia 
(as in the state of Washington), or through state-level governance mechanisms, 
teachers will need to lend their expertise to ensure that appropriate balance 
and emphasis are achieved between the academic disciplines and professional 
studies. 
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Emphasis within the Professional Studies 



professional studies, major issues have to do with the 
JfiJj'shl^^^^^^^^ laboSaSjy a'Si 

^ activipPrlyK^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ?&ro1l?^lS^^ 

I^SJfS* experiences. The field-based coSponlnts Sppeaf to 

further emphasize the skills activities. appear to 

cnhoni^J!^^3^"!?? t'lat teachers (lave directed complaints about their 
school of education coursework- to courses in both theory and methodoloav 
It might appear that they would welcome -a heavy empha?is4rskills in 

internship setting. Tea^hersVeSlize however 
that there is emerging a substantial body of theory about teadhinrthat 
IS useful and necessary if they are to practice a t^a hi Sh ll?el Sf 
levIrof°nrIf!Sr*^f^'5^ ^'"^^nient. The ability to ellrclle a high 
level of professional judgment is partially the result of under^tandinn 

Da'j; GHfliVhs % t^l'lT\''h in coSjepf anTtS;^"^ 

this Hayl ■ teacher educatorV has addressed the issue 

l''r2^®!^''2\''®^*^ "P°" **'^«''^tica1 bases.... Clearly, research 
' ft^^!,iSf* J^" years indicates that, given^ufficient support! 
a knowledge base can be established which will give full So- 
fessional standing *to teaching. 10 ^ "«» |jru 

Griffiths provi*des a warning in the same pieced ' 

iheSrlJL^^%LSfn°^ ^iJ*^^^^ ^"^ proceeding without adequate 
mnu^If!*" fpMndations. the competency-based teacher education • 
movement is the latest example of an anti-intellectual tradition 
that prevents teaching from^ becoming fully professional 

anH thf"c!l.rf child growth and development, learning psychology, 
and^the sociology of the schooT have developed substantial and ii^efiii 
bodies of knowledge in recent years. knowleSS and p?eclSts that o^oJide 
scSoo ' ^2J,fderstanding children. •learning! arth^S tutiSn'^cal ed 
n^J n.V ^3^1^ programs in njrny schools of education have 

not pursue^d these important subjects in much breadth or depth. 

*u S5j?"!J?"<^?-'^ased programs do not seem to be attendinq well to thp«;e 
theoreti^l disciplines either. Lindsey admonishes:' 

^il^t'iZti^''°^''^.°'' co^'^ifatlon approaches is employed by • 
arriving at competencies to serve as the basis for planning 
' a CBTE program, a critical question needs to be asked: What 
H??nn?L°^''2^y.°^^°""P*^ is essential in makiJg the de- 
mn^I ^^'^T^''^'' exercise of the competence?'^ Considerably 

more attention needs to bejiven to those disciplines which helo . 
in undersfanding and interpre'tin^indivldual and group behavior 



— which contribute principles and'' methods fundamental to rational 
decision making in teaching. Failure to draw upon bodies of knowl- 
edge and methods in such disciplines as sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, and philosophy when identifying competencies may re- 
sult in lists of behaviors limited to the craftsmanship of teaching 
rather than the full range of competencies expected ^f the pro- 
fessional teacher J2 ^ . . ) 



Unique' Conditions Which Will Affect Roles 



Roles of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and college personnel 
in teacher education and appropriate arenas and processes for their deter- 
mination have been dealt with throughout this section. Special note needs 
to be taken of^ some conditions that affect these rol6s and their inter- 
relationships. • 

* The roles will obviously be affected by the kind of organization 
present in the schools. Roles in self-contained classroom settings will 
be different from 'those in team- teaching and open-classroom arrangements. 

Roles will also be different where the principal is regarded as a 
master teacher as compared to where he is regarded as a community relations 
expert, general manager, and coordinator of personnel and resources. v 

* ■ » ■ . 

The roles will be different where strong central office curriculum 
councils assume leadership for curriculum decisions as compared to wher^ 
•eiriphasis is on building-level decision making by teams of teachers. 

\ Finally, the roles will vary with the goals and objectives established 
for schooling in the community. 

Air the various implications of these differences for role determination 
are beyond the scope of this monograph. They must be dealt with in terms 
of local needs, interests, and commitments. The resolution of these complex 
issues must be placed in the context of the united teaching profession's 
comnitment to a high degree of local self-determination, with teachers 
always playing major roles in. that self-determination. 

******** 

The performance- based movement may have the opportunity to help 
increase the knowledge base for teaching, to further develop already^ 
existing knowledge bases, to test and try out and, once validated, dissem- 
inate those things that prove reasonably certain and to identify new roles 
as well as clarify existing ones. But aT^et it seems not to .have seized 
well on these opportunities. ■ < 

' ^ 

Teachers' negotiable interests in teacher education include assurance 
that if the movement goes forward these opportunities will be maximized. 
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Section II 

uS^SfSS^i^".^'^'- PROFESSIONAL STAKE IN TEACHER" EDUCATION- > 
. WHY TEACHERS WANT AND REQUIRE flAJOR VOICE IN THE AmVITIES 
' ©ESCRIBED IN THE FIRST SECTION 

wh«fh«.i^I!IJ^* J^L*^^*^^®^^?'^® P''°"^ °^ ^^^^^ profession. Most believe. 
£i5h verbalize it that way. that no social service save 

?! IShILS"? 'fortant to society than education of the young. Tlifs 
i f }^^"ced by teachers' increased interest fn recent years in influencina 
^^iJ'^ls or education teach, how teachers ar^liceLed aid Sducted 
l^lLl^t Pro^essTon. and how In-service education is conducted; and their 

ISS L?L!l/?r"f"'^'"3*E°^'^i^^l decisions and policy making at state 
and national levels on the priorities for education. _ :»«.aue 

tho,> I^^i^S ^° not suppprt^only those actions and policies that promote 
Jh!^L '^.'^^l^^"^- Through the NEA and its affiliate?, their Interests in 
the broader issues are well documented over a long period and have resulted 

beha?fS?^c;J2't *° ^^^o°l disegregatiSn. e??om Jr* 

a??pltif ?J '"PP^"** °^ programs for thi disadvantaged, 

attention to morality in government. effortWto combat sexism. Droq;am ^ 

rainraSilSVr education, and a curreJrma?o?'e??ort 

at calling attention to areas of educational neglect. 

^\ The purpose in this section is. to show that the neaotiable intPi-P.:?-.: 

dLJ'K^r' in Section I havTa broad anS *^ • 

deep base. Teachers have long had intense and abiding interests in their 
professional preparation. The advent of negotiatibn L rmajor decision- 
?o^'S.?!:r%' ^'^ ^?""ti'on has brought aboSt a Se?rand moJI'Siable pJoc^ss 
fS^g s?allding!° ^'"P^^'"^"* comments described below which are of 

On Generally Improving and Stabilizing the Profession 

* 

nn Tp.?l!S^fH^° ^•^''^ ^fn*^! brought into being the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (TEPS). Since then it has 

theVX 5hro'Sa'h'i?f T?pVr''°'^' ^'""P^^^^ profession. Historically 
nrn..n ?[ Commission, was more responsible than any other 

group for the following improvements: ^ 

1. Requirement of the baccalaureate degree as minimum preparation 
for all teachers ^ 

2. Expansion of student teaching experiences 

3. Expansion of the knowledge^ base for teaching. 

Tnot...J5® TEPS Commission recently was phased into the NEA Council on 
Instruction and ProfesSionaV Development (I^D). which continues to ?Sntribute 
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in a "large way to new knowledge through programs aimed at excellence in 
professional preparation. Current Work of the Council includes: 

1. Determining appropriate roles for practitioner involvement Jn 
teacher education - 

2. Resolving issues related to the use of paraprofessionals in the 
schools 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' . ■ 

3. Developing a frame of reference on standards for the teaching 
profession. 

The NEA Task Force on Practitioner Involvement in Teacher Education 
looked into such areas as initial preparation, advanced preparation, 
governance of teacher education, and legislation and research as they bear 
on the teacher ffretiaration function and teachers' relation to it. '"S In 
its reconmendations, the Task Force concluded that Jteacher education is* 
a responsibility o£_the total teaching profefssion and .urged ,the NEA,^ 
through the IPD Council and program area, to continue and to extend rts 
activities in the teacher education are^. 

The NEA has also been a long-time sponsor of Student NEA and Future- 
Teachers of America (RA). The former organization has over the years 
consisted of upwards of 100,000 college students in preparation for the 
teaching profession. FTA was for high school students with an iiiterest 
in teaching as a career. A purpose of these groups has been to .increase 
the probability, fhat persons of high potential ability and a strong 
interest in and comnitment to working with children and youth elect to 
prepare for teaching. The Association itself has been a strong proponent 
of self-selection being an important part of the process of determining 
who shall prepar^to teach. 

Additionally, NEA has sponsored over the years numerous conferences 
and workshops on the improvement of professional preparation and has 
produced a wide variety of publications on topics ranging from subject 
matter knowledge to student teaching. 

Why do teachers continue to be willing to allocate resources and 
staff to broad issues related to teacher education? T-here are "at least 
two major reasons. . * ' 

First, teachers want the profession improved and stabilized. As 
one teacher leader in New England put it, "Public school teaching has 
become a very sophisticated, time-consuming, thought- provoking profession, 
and it seems to me that prospective teachers should have real introduction 
to this complex world. "^^ 

Secondly, teachers already in-service are concerned about the kinds 
of persons who will he selected to prepare for teaching, the kind of 
preparation they will receive, and how they.will be licensed, selected, 
■ and inducted because they want assurance that their new colleagues will 
be of the highest calibre. They want to see their profession tijrive 
and become stronger. 
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. t^^ prJ^l^^^^^^^^^ Of transiency in 

and to make possible SalaHerSoJe coJ^enLljM^!?^^^^ education 
have been to thic onH t !■ """i^ensurate with other professions 

t^^lherl"ffo.'mo inTout'Snhlllals^^^^^ '1^'^^'^]^^^ d?scou"?age 
labored at improv no workinn rnnS ??« I^® Association has also 

Size, preparation Jimr and^aJain^^^^^^ particularly teacher load, class 
which encSurage teaSs !o sJav ?n IhfV^""*?''''^' '"^ media,. all of 

Of the lack Of «?;y^^^-t".^^^^^^^^^^^ 

teacheJs'to'Jai'sl ?aSl?irwn"h'ou"t"h'i;lna"tr!i^'"^ n^o^i^e for women 
through maternity l.ave;!'dr;-c^°?e^ct^^^^^ profession- . 

teache!!"Xa??oT^^ concern about 

of Teacher Education Ma?n ^hrougS e??or?ro?'Jho°S^^ for Accreditation 
Council's nineteen members are nSHpA InSnJ^toI l^^ P» eight of the 
Council is chaired brrteachlr ^nrf i^c'^'^ teacher^. The current 

includes two NEA appointels adSiJln fll'^''-^^ °" standards • 
serve on teams that vsUschoolsSf ^i^ri J "9 ""'"''^^ °f teachers 

In 1973-74. 39.1% of the visi??nn ?Ij accreditation purposes, 

increase fi^om 12.1 in the }a f o? iq?? '"^"^'^^ ''^l^ Practitioners, an 
attributed directly Jo lSlEA effo?^! improvement can be 

On Determining Standards and Licensure- 
Governance by Consortia at the State Level 

first section Is that they tevl a uSioL «f JJ "" "/""ronded It. the 

that should determine SdartI4r SeVoJels Jln'^tTHl'' 

as the consortia of School svstfems roiiSnfl f ^ • " 1^?^* important 

S;tNV?oV5e«„^^ S 

programs, licensing procldS^l^^^" "SdTlJf ;e°L°r;:o%"t'^a?he"? ld"3cation. 

to suci «ns"rt1a^'1enL^1y!^'S]rs^ate^L^^^^^^ "l^**"' 
as standards and practice? iia,JS; f^ state-level agencies are referred to 

names. (California" forixamV^ JT^^T"""? '"^ S° "'^^'^ ""y'ns 
and Licensing.) TteiJ pu?S ll to o?oS'«i'?" ^"^ P'-^Pa'atlon 
teachi„g^p„,ess1on in ^tfe^lihSc'^ X^eMlt., 
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as control education,* In most other professions, professional matters 
are regulated at the state level by bodies made up totally .or mainly of 
practitioners— state boards of nursing, accounting, medicine, and law, 
for example. 

The professional matters referred to here include accreditation of , 
teacher preparation institutions; policy on goals and content for teacher 
education programs policy on requirements and mechanisms for licensure j 
policy on professional practice j and identifying, coordinating, and con- 
ducting needed study and research on teacher education* These matters 
are of high concern to teachers because the arenas in which they are 
educated and in which they practice have the profoundest effects on their 
^ total careers . Their i ntense i nvol vement in these arenas make them . 
particularly qualified to play major roles in the important professional 
decision making required to govern both preparation and practice. Besides, 
it is axiomatic that iAocial agencies those to be most affected by 
decisions should play major'roles in decision making, , 

One way in which the work of these state-level consortia can relate 
directly to the performance-based movement is illustrated in an activity 
of the California Commission. Through a grant from the National Institute 
of Education, the Cal/fornia Commission is coordinating a research and 
development pro ject9to identify teaching performances which contribute 
to student learn^ in'reading and arithmetic. This seems to be an 
appropriate^^roTe for such agencies. 

•^..^^But significant as the California study is in both settingvprecedent 
foMthe identification of requisite teaching performances and making a 
Substantive contribution to new knowledge, important cautions must be 

• \ All 'those who become involved in such research have a serious 
responsibility to report or speak out in ways that will not mislead the 
profession and the public into believing that the results of a single 
study or any group of studies are adequate for establishing policy and 
for broad dissemination. If there are ever to be discovered performances 
that without fail.(or nearly so) cause student learning, it will not 
likely be done on the basis of any one study or group^of studies carried „ 
out over a few years. It will more likely be on the basis of a great 
"^variety of longitudinal studies conducted with appropriate resources, • 
personnel, and time. Determining what teacher performances result directly 
in what student learning outcomes might be likened to what it4;ook to 
get to the moon— more than 10 years of intensiiye effort (with considerable 
planning and groundwork before thW), nearlyMffnlimited resources, and 
almost total autonomy. 

VThe roleK)f the California Commission descrifibed above is not unlike 
one of those set down for the recently constituted National Commission on 



*The control of education has to do with what the goals of the schools shall 
be, hjbw they shall be financed, and how they shall be^organized. 
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tt'SeTgll^ The Connlssion lists among its research and 

_ To develop and test hypotheses about relations between 
^ teaching performances and children's learning. 15 

a purpose. We also look with interest on ihe proposed 
function of the Commission to "provide policy quideltnes for Vpcia^rh 

competence. "16-^ iS th^Sespect! we lie^^^^^^ 

de t me"1aN^L^^ '"'"^^'"^ that suc'h research pof icy 

Kips of aifP^nlfSJ^ otfier resources to bring about numbers of 
all wl hLe ^Sp^il^fccf " 'f? ""der varying conditions. And above 
tenta^J findings of such studies 

tentative over a long period and that they will use all the Dursua^i'«P 

Sfn^ J^'^/°"!u" to ensure that policy ma k ng and broL-rSn^ dei^ 
making based on the findings are not prematurely undertaken. 
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section III . 
THE NEED FOR ALTERNATIVE HODEIS ■ ' '^4 



The history of teacher education has not beenr marked by large 
ferment, rapid strides, or high priority periods in terms of either 
prestige or allocation of 'resources. $0 it was not unexpected that^ 
with the advent of pump priming by the federal government, schools^of 
education responded in ways that promised the highest possibility for 
sharing in the resources. They cannot be faulted much for that, But^ 
the federal allocating agency can be faulted for so narrowing the guide- 



lines for participation. 



Some Limitations on Alternatives 



^ The U.S. Office of Education, in initial promotion of the PBTE 
movement, appeared to pursue a policy which implied that only one form 
of professional education for teachers was viable, that somehow it (the 
agency) was certain of this, and that if all professional preparation 
programs for teachers moved in, a particular direction, everything would 
be all right.* 

Early pronouncements from the federal agency and attendant guide- 
lines for funding reflected as highly desirable for viable (read fundable) 
teacher education programs such characteristics as the follow:|ng: 

• Systems oriented 

• Modularized 

• Technological ' , - 

• Multimedia . . 

• Field-based 

• Performance-based ° 

• Individualized. 

Assuming that these characteristics per ee will resujt in better 
prepared teachers and more learrting for students is very thin reasoning. 
These characteristics in and of themselves are not objectionable although 



♦Even the language applied to the titles selected for studies done through 
USOE funding indicated a strong eVangelfsm;Jpr example. The Power, of 
Ctwipetency-Based Teacher Education . 



some are highly questionable for the purpose or teacher ednratinn 



Some Questionable' Essentials 



oriqinited"?iom ?L*!!f„h^'*^"'^'?P'*°2?^u'^^" important component likely 
?I2 • * ^''^s ^^9^ regard in whicho^ystems analysis has been held 

:^t^xi £3e"wS?Lte oVig^^irysr I'j^ 

of stJd?« e.g.. Ford Motor Company, that. it. the public. Numbers 

MflnM^te^^^ 

.^n^^L^'^ ^^^^ ^^-"^ institutio&s financilny sol"nt let 

alone moral and responsible in serving the|ublic. ^oivent let 

us of pU';''§?u\ke?'l''oo;nJ'?Lf J^- University has reminded 

ui rcuer uruCKer S point that it IS our iob "to find thP rinh+- 

irSr r~^^ t¥S 

- William H. Drummond has stated the position well: 

A good human system does not have to have a completely clear view of 

miL"j.'[Sart*eacSinT?/^?^^/^"3"^'^?^ that'manTkSiw?edge7s 
! : that teaching is situation specific... There is danqer ^ 

S chanS%*f closed-that is, it may become Sna??e ^ 

to change as conditions external to the system change. 20 

such DacLa?nn hnfl!''^- jn'TTiodules appear to Be based on evidence that 

Jathe?'; an^arclL'r'na'rrn/""; ?? '^''^ ^^^f^cient unto themselves * 
ratner xnan as clear parts of a fully integrated laraer exneripnrp "22 
Some of the most promlneht current pfo exgerimenjs Ire h%'hl7Slar. 
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The Committee also indicates it can be implied that an essential 
characteristic of PBTE is that the instructional program is not time- 
based in units of fixed duration. Yet modules are units, and they tend 
to be develoRed ift ways that at least assume time frames for their ^ 
comple'tion.. \ ■ 

» . 

Some Possible Alternatives, 

In profjosing "realignments for teacher education, "23 Wil helms 
presents a model for improving' preparation, one in which all the essential 
elements seem to be taken into account, in which sequencing and concurrency 
seem reasonable, and which appears to reflect a balance among theory, skills, 
development, and practice in the schools. » ' ' . 

A number of the essential characteristics in Wilhelm's model are not 
inconsistent with parts of some performance-based proposals and implementa- ^ 
tions. Some are at consideraj^le variance. Others reflect more differences 
in degree of emphasis and priority. Wilhelms gives high priority to the , 
personal development of the teacher candidate. He states that (along with 

.Arthur Coombs) he believes the effeictive teacher, to be a mature person 
who has learned to use himself effectively as a teaching instrument,^ 
that teaching is a personal act— "basica-Uy intercommunicative and 

• interrelative with other persons." this seems to be in contrast to some 
PBTE programs that place heavy emphasis on cognitive skills, on self- 
taught, modular instruction in which the student completes the kit (mainly 
on his own), submits to the evaluation device, then proceeds to the next 
module. Students in some PBTE programs have expressed dissatisfaction / 
with the lack" of opportunity to interrelate more directly and more fre- " ' \ 
quently with staff and each other as they go through the progjram. 

fhe general design of the Wilhelms model calls for 0) a curriculum 
of field experiences, (2) a continuing seminar, and (3) an instructional 
laboratory. To some this may appear to be teacher education of several 
decades ago revisited, particularly the continuing seminar which calls 
. for an interdisciplinary-team approach to instruction. Unquestionably, 
some of those early experiments with core curriculum in teacher education 
did not work very wejl. However, considerable knowledge concerning teacher 
education has been acquired in the meantime. Perhaps \t is time to tr,y 
il again with some new adaptations. The same mistakes do not have to 
be repeated. It is Just possible that it is ah idea whose time has come. 
As noted earlier, there is today much more substance in child growth , 
and development, learning psychology, sociology of the schools, -^cultural 
anthropology, philosophy, and other disciplines and emerging disciplines, 
all with important relevance to teaching. 

Wilhelms recommends some other interventions that were not character- 
istic of earlier efforts, for example, the same students ^nd the saine 
faculty team working more intensively with students in the field. While 
the field-based characteristic of PBTE mijght be expected to satisfy this 
provision, we have been unable to find much emphasis on either interdisciplinary 
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^?*^°°] of education faculty teams working in the field. In 
>J^J%Jf prominent PBTE program ind cate 

PB^^ be one of its weakest 
links. There have been reports of infrequertt, visits of college personnel 

cont\^%^'5S°Jhal'iJ"?j;?J%*f''-1^°^* '° theo;e??caredu°c"a"t on 

content and that of r^late^ disciplines to the field experience in ways 

teaJhSrf t^'^f^* in its doling meaningful-an experience that would help 

Sffh ^^5^"*^*'°^'^^ wholeness of the practice of the profession 
and be able to-^swer the question of why they do what they do The 

SuS bj llZ?}^''"' this wholeness in ?BTE Programs has'^eeS 'well 'dealt 

. •> ■' ' 

A third ma jor- component of the Wilhelro's modeV that is reflected in 

place richly equipped and manned by a variety of specialists " ThP 

iSJp^n'fj-^ °t Houston installation^d some ^f whaE'^ake Jl ace at Florida's 
International University seem to fit this category. rionaa s 

Another promising alternative appears to be in the form of thp 
University of Florida's Childhood Education Sogram? CoomSraSd XInzer 
describe 'It as a program "designed to facilitate the student's develop- 
ment as an effective person-teacher. "25 Some unique asoects of thi«; 
program whicrar^ worth pursuing and which seem J2? to ha5e had much 
impact in the performance- based movement include: 

^1. Program emphasis on personal meaning rather than on behavior 

2. Program characterized by an open system of thinking-one in 
which It IS not required that all outcomes be precisely defined 
in advance 

3. Attention to the "fit" of the teaching method to the particular 
teacher and the particular situation in which the teacher is 

4. An ongoing seminar for the purpose of tying everything together 

.5. Emphasis on self-evaluation and on 'students' helping each other 
Identify and explore teaching problems. 

Another sourM of alternatives is in the Canadian experience. At 

for test and tryout nine alternative teacher education jorograms. Althouah 
considerably oriented to internship experience' in the schools and to 
community ptudy and involvement, only two of the models appear S Jeflett 
npILSrf'^^^ '"^ substantial way. If one Canadian institution can 
nncf^h-?-*"*"^ a range of alternative models, there must be endless 
En ^" American institutions with their great variety were they 

to think expansively and veer from what is fast becoming single-mihdedness. 

pv.msA!'l!°^V!l^'^^ of possible alternatives present themselves from 
examination of the work of Joyce and Weil. Sixteen different models 
categorized in four "families" are identified in Models of Teaching .26 ' 
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As Weil states in another publication, "many competency-based program 
designs begin the delineation of competencies at^the micro-level and 
continue to build a program of small behavioral outcomes... Columbia University 
Teachers Col lege... began with the teaching^ strategy as the basic unit af 
tRfe proVaJ" <iesign."27 ' ^ 

Whether or not generation of the model from a teaching strategy as 
a basic element is the more recommendable procedure is debatable. In 
another place, Joyce, Soltis, and Weil name five strategies (options) 
for identifying models of teaching*28^ Some af these, it might be argued, 
hold as much promise as that employing the teaching strategy as the basic, 
element •* 

Whatever the strategy for identifying the model, whatever the model ' 
or models selected, and based on whatever values, the Joyce-weiT materials 
should be a rich resource. Only recently does the PBTE movement seem to 
have drawn on these models, then only minimally and in a few places. 

*' Finally, a source ^or identification of performances to be further 
tested and tried which came out in the work of Rosenshine, and Furst^S and 
which once was strongly advocated now seems to be less hopeful. Rosenshine 
and Furst selected a set of studies (50 of thera) that identified teacher 
performances which appeared the most promising for producing student 
achievement — performances such as plarity, variability, and enthusiasm. 
But a recent reanalysis of Rosenshine-Furst by Heath and Nielson^O raises „ 
serious 'questions about the consistengy of definition of performance, the 
adequacy of the achievement measures, and the statistical tests applied \ 
in identifying the promising performances. Even so, some of the performances 
that appear to hold up the best under the Heath-Nielson scrutiny may still 
be better places to put effort than where some of Jt seems to be going . 
currently. 

In his review pf the research on teacher behavior and student 
achievement. Potter identifies some measures (from the Rosenshine-Furst 
review and others) which he describes as "clearly worthy of further study. 
At the same time he indicates support for the Rosenshine statement "that 
we know very little about the relationship between classrogm behavior^nd 
student gains." Then he provides some recommendations, several of which 
bear repeating in the context of this discussion: 

• Resea*\ch designs should accommodate all of the variables which 
affect) student achievement. Neithelr teacher behavior nor stu- 
dent achievemeht occurs in a vacuum; instead they occur in a 
complex interaction with other variables, such as organizational 
climate, teacher and student characteristics, and student peer 



*One of these, "the particular educational approach," seems to be persuasive 
in its logic. A curriculum is first developed along with its p'articular 
materials. Then the tasks are specified which will be required to im- 
plement the curriculum. Following that, teacher roles are defihed for 
accomplishing the tasks. 



group behavior.... . o ' ■ .. 

The -range of student achievement measures should be expanded to 
include all levels and types of student gain that are desired 
by the educational system.... 



• Teacher behavior measures should focus not only on teacher be- 

JflfiJ^w^T"^ " a whole, but also.on teacher^behavior 

^ relative to individual students. 3 

hp npaJ^??"^ho'!l<:nj"Ih educatigri is verifiable, wouldn't it 

SroiI?L aiS ^Kr^f^I''*';"' consortia, the individual institutional 
projects, and the AACTE were to place some resources, energies, and 
;?tMrJ?n.!S researching several alternative models under carefully controlled 
situations and usii|g control groups bpsed on already existent programs? 

*«* *,-„f5? same groups were to support a number 

cLil^J*^ designed research projects' to further test the effects on 
fJnS !rr"2"9 of ""ore of the performances "v/orthy of further 

Potter? ^ are-identified by Rosenshine and Furst a^d by 

■ ' J , . . , ' / , ' ' : ■ 

concn ^"J^approaches seem tojnake a lot of sense. They make a lot more 

XJtor dJ?nL*tiJ^".5^g^-!;^53 ""'^^ unval.idated models from the private 
fmfi? K ;^']"eated. as Weil^^ says, at the micro-level and built into 
f^wJL f ^^^^""^^ outcomes that have not been shown related to much of 




V Section IV 

, ^SPECIFIC ISSUES IN PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
OF CONCERN TO TEACHERS 



At this point it seeras appropriate to deal with the issue of definUiot^ 
"of performance-based teacher education. Too many' treatises on the subject -n 
and. on a variety of other educational innovations* for that matter. — succeed 
in presenting long and persuasive arguments without defining what, is being 
discussed. It is a safe way to proceed, Wh6n one's position is opposed, 
he or she can always plead that that is not, by definition, what was meant. 

„ The following definition, tif widely accepted, might alleviate some 
of the problems witft the movement: ° * . 

Performance-based teacher education is a procedure for 
helping prospective and in-service teachers acquire those 

knowl edges, ' skill s, and attitudes that research, empirical 
evidence, and expertise indicate contribute most: to pro- 
viding learning opportunities that are consistent with ob- 

jectives of schools.* 

The. above definition is in contrast to= one which appears to have, 
in large measure, guided the PBTE movement: 

...in performance-based prograifis performance goals are 
specified, and agreed to, in rigorous, detail in advance 
of instruction. The student must either be able to 
demonstrate his abilify to promote desirable learning 
or exhibit behaviors known to promote_i t . . . . Emphasis 
is on demonstrated product or output. 33 
^ - , ■ 

yjkt first examination, the difference between the two definitions 
might seem to be *ia^ly in degree. It is more than that— it is a major 
philosophical difference running through not only theoPBTE movement but 
aiso through the brostder movement known as accountability's^ And this 
" brings us to a major implication of PBtE which distunbs teachers.* 
• • „ tff. ■ • ^ 



Relating Performanee to Outcomes \ 



It has been said that one mark of a charlatan in any profession is 
that he guarantees outcomes.34 The proprietor of the diploma mill guarantees 
that the recipient of his sheepskin will get a job; the mail order- house 
guarantees the would-be horticulturist that great oaks will grow from acorns 



*This definition is one that has been widely used in the united teaching 
profession. It implies tha^t teaohev expertise should carry heavy weight 
in 'SUch determination. 
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Tf only the custpmer buys m wonder fertilizer and applies it as directed; 
the medical quack guarantees that his electronic machine will caus^ warts 
to disappear or correct stomach ailments'— whatever the need. 

The well -prepared and seasoned professional has learned better. Such 
learning is part of beaming a senior prbfeslional . If/he is a lawyer, he 
has learned the most current and acceptable' procedures for preparing br^iefs 
and arguing cases, but he has also learned that even the best of these will 
not always result m^winnjng casBs. If he is an accountant, he has learned 
tm most accurate and efficient manner for rendering balances and measuring 
the financial status of the business, but hf cannot assure that balance T 
sheets will show particular pytcomes (read profits). If he is a physician, 
he hasxlearned the most sophisticated techniques for diagnosing and pre- 
scribing, but he cannot assure recovery and continued, good health. 

• *u^,-^'^^®/!"3? observers. have warned against the posture expressed 
in t^ Elam definition that "the student either must be able to demonstrate' 
his ability to promote desirable learning or .exhibit behaviors known to 
promote It...;" Three are cited here. 

Robert Stake, prominent researcher and evaluation specialist, says: 

School personnel" do not — nor does anyone else — know how to 
make specific massive improvement in student performance. It 
' . will 5not help to specify what. all students should know, or feel, 
or be able tojdo. In fact it will hurt. The improvement m&st 
people yearn for will only come when opportunities come, in 
school, and out; The school^ need to be encouraged to examine 
.. .-^ -tne quali'ty of learning opportunities they provide. 35 

*u J Pe.last sentence of the Stake statement is highly consistent with ' 
the definition of PBT£ suggested above by the author as acceptable. 

John Bradefn'as, Cor\gressman from Ii(diana, puts it another way: 

...when the parent goes to the teacher to say?\ "You're being 
: ' paid to teach, but my Johnny can't read," the teacher will be 
, able.^^ point out that certain factors beyond her control, but 
perhaps within the parents' control, may well be standing in 
z2i!I"/^ way.... The only way l ean agree, in a moral sense. * 
' to^^make some attempt to be accountable for the actions of 
persons who are not fully under my control ^is if those persons 
^ are presented to me with all negative conditions removed. And 
since there is no way of insuring that children will walk into 
. our public /schbols only under optimal conditions for learning. 

It seems I cannot morally agree to be accountably; in this 
. narrow legal sense, for the learning of my students. 

' So is there some means of assuring ourselves of the guarantee 

which the notion of accountability was originally introduced 
to provide the guarantee that children will in fact learn 
something specific? . In view of the qualifications I have, in 
logic,' been const»3ained to make, I think not.^^ . 
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Finally, a warning from a st^ecialist in educational measurement t 

Nothing short of random assignment of teachers as an ironclad 
administrative necessity will ensure that the teachers were 
in a fair race to produce pupil gains. 3/ 



The Lack of Verified Performances 

Since few if any particular teaching performances can be shown to 
'have direct relationship to specific student learning outcomes, 3® the 
following major questions arise in developing performance-based programs: 

.- : What criteria shall be used for identifying and developing 

performances? 

What performances shall be taught to all prospective teachers 
• * ^ (That Is, are there generic performances)? 

Which performances are "specialty specific" (which shall apply 
, to different su|)ject areas, varying instructional purposes, and 
different types of learners^? 

The >BTE movement appears not to have attended very well to the 
resolution of these Issues. Thousands of perfomiances have been identified - 
whole catalogs of them. But such compilations do not often appear to begin 
with local goals and objectives for schooling or to proceed to generating 
or adopting performances that the highest expertise and best judgment concur 
might provide optimum learning opportunities for accomplishing the objectives 
^ The AACTE Committee on PBTE acknowle^es this in stating: 

The Committee believes the earlier statement did not stress 
sufficiently that the competencies are not just picked out of 
the air but are derived analytically and must be related to 
the basic objectives of the schools. 39 

Putting it starkly, the movement has not turned its attention very 
much to either conducting or supporting research on two key questions: 
/ In light of goals and objectives for schooling, wipt performances should 
all teachers be able to demonstrate?' And, what performances should 
particular teachers be able to demonstrate in relation to specific student 
learning tasks? ^ 

Once some performances are identified and agreed on, there is the 
complicated task of determining whether of* not they can be taught, to what 
degree they can be taught, and by v/hat varying methods. When appropriate 
, methods have been identified for teaching the performances, these methods 
will then need to be taught to teacher educators;. And one wonders who is 
attending to all that. 
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Who Should Learn What First? — Educating 
the Teacher Educators 

u^^S^" performances are agreed' on and validated, thev must be 
Sw*^ prospective teachers and to teachers in service p^ovidld th%t 
knowledges, performances, and attitudes are discovered which are 1mnort«nt 
for an teachers or for specific teaching tasks. "And so the IdScS 
and reeducation of teacher educators becomes crucial . ^^"^ation 

What performances do, teacher educators need to oerfprt in nrHo*. +ha+ 
f nnJ'S% Prospective teachers) ^Ja?^the^•n'dica1ed pe??om^^^^^^ 

She? eduSirl SaSo tSL*c' r^'^y'V^Efly ^^'^^ One wonders ESer 
shoS d ![f f J^f f " so, busy Identifying performances which teachers' 

sftould master that they have given little^ attention to what miqht be ZZ 
more ^mpox't^t the whole process - their own performances One v'onders 
who IS developing performance-based programs for teacher Storfwith 

iSrn"^ i^^* performances, are being delelojed for leachers 

be^ slid of ?L S'^^'rnn^;"*^°" institutions appear not unlike what has 
awlact an^ime^but " ^^"^'"^ *° Investigat^anyone. 

Evaluating the Mastery of Performance , 

■ > . ; ■ ■ , ' 

We agree that evaluation lies at the heart of PBTE. Even when the 
movement has gone the long route it will take to ident fv vaiSnrto I^a 
com to consensus on apprSpi^ate genen'i and task-sJSJ f i^ Performances 

iff? ElfS'J'"^ P'^"' ^^t^'v^'ty has on ly jusTS)f it 

rl ItJvf Jc.'"''''^! ^^""^ ^'^'^^ly acceptable means for eJaluating the 
relative mastery of various performances by prospective teachers 



The Matter of Quantification 



-Elamjs definition of PBTE places emphasfs on the soecification of 
d^ec raJfp" LT*^' detail and demonstration' of th^ ab??itT?J p"mJ?e 
desirable learning. .Under such a conceptualization, the problem of how 



^Jncf?^-"!^'''^^ contexts, the term assessment U used to indicate only 

di;a%rtTr::rLi:ii!^ '^'^ ^^'^^^ ^^'^^^^ 

\ 
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mth of a difference it takes to make a difference beeSme^ important. That 
is. once a performance has been identified, isolated/ descH bed "in rigorous 
detail." and its essential quality for teacher education agreed- on, an 
important question becomes, "How much of it must a teacher candidate be j 
able to demonstrate in order to practice the profession? Another key 
question will be, "With different performances, what will be the thresh- 
old of mastery by which determination can be made that th%s candidate 
has mastered enough of the performance to be licensed for professional 
practice and tfei* candidate has not and should'-r^cle?" 

This is a highly complex issue. It is one that will require talent, 
commitment, and vast research and development resources. 

■ »• \ • . < • 

What Can Be Done about Selecting Performances?; 

That we are pessimistic about early successes in identifying and 
validating performances, training for them, and quantifying and agreeing 
on thresholds of mastery does not mean we believe there is nttle or 
nothing that can be done to improve teaching particularly and the schools 
generally. ^ 

' Indeed, we believe quite the opposite. Unlike Coleman and Oencks, 
we^believe teachers em and do make a difference. And we believe schools 
make a difference. On this we concur with John Brademas who, in ela^brating 
on the statement cited above, said: 

But this conclusion does not mean — I hasten to add — that 
we have to. give up on the hc^e of being able to educate our 
children more effectively than we've been doing up to now.'^' 

There are some postures and some efforts we can and .do 'support in 
this arena. 

Generally we support efforts to assist teachers, both pre- and -in- 
service, to learn techniques that, on the basis of expertise and empirical 
evidences, are considered good processes per se: individualization, 
personalization, the rudiments of good group process, and activities which 
allow for students to pursue divergent interests and creative acts. The 
kind of teaching skills that are described or implied in such instruments 
as Indicators of Quality^ '^ are some of these. The approaches proposed 
in some of the alternat i v e models. at theUniversity of. British Columbia 
cited earlier also appear promising for these purposes. ^ 

In addition, we believe teachers need to learn several diverse methods 
for approaching the teaching of such skills &s reading and mathematics. 
The teaching of these two skills has had extensive research and development 
over a considerable period. And while no single method appears to have 
emerged as most appropriate, several methods for each have been shown to 
have some reliability and validity for various purposes and with various 
student populations. All teacher education programs for elementary teachers 



shqtfld reflect in-depth undemanding of and ability to manipulate and 
adapt several of these methodologies. / '"^''^P^'^^e ana 

science at both elementary and secondary 
lT,t]l* A ""H?''^'' programs encompass teaching strategies which areTn 
^ogJaMeaT^^^^ '''''' "Incorporlted tntf^he^^?^^^ ' 

the basic^fkfn^.nrSr "^"^^ t^^^h all students 

iill rllSl? n development in ways that 

WIN result m fuller living, "to be able to demonstrate his abllitv tn 

"/^r'^'^^'^f ^^^^ bfeSpea^ g ven the pre?ent 
' tTe ll Xls 'I ?° therSmphasirmuSt'conJinue"* . 

or outS!It[^" * °" "demonstrated product 



The Limitation of Performance Objectives 



nr,-n^ilfj^'"°?u 9oes without saying that schools must establish some 
pnonties. They cannot be all things to all people. And so teachers 
too. must make some choices in responding to agreed-on priori till Bv* 

S?hoo??n1'^?n*r.H"' communities have^stablis ed gJaf; fo? 

schooling. For the most part, the goals' ire broadly conceived and mandate 

themselves with promoting a wiSrspectruS of Skills 
knowledges.- and attitudes. While there is considerable eJidS that 

)JrnrJ?.!'-'^^;'f 9°^^^ (P^^^"t^ other cnizens w?th ad5 ce 
flSJ^hP tfiat t^'e schools do their very best to 

Si.hff'';!"^' writing, and arithmetic, there is also strong evidence 
that^they do not wish the schools to slight several other qoals so 
commonly enumerated: citizenship, a positive self'imaqe hea thfSl Iwinn 
worthy home,membershi p. and marketable' work Ikflls. Sott ofJen a lin;? ??* ^ 
re'lat ?ots c'l ?f? ' ^"^ publicly stated by the cittz^n??' ' 



be those that i^L SoI^c"? Pe^f°"?a""s implemented under PBTE seem to' ^ 
be littfe a?Llf?nn Jf JlJ^S' *° imparting^knowledge. There appears to * 
ana Jz? svShP^>^ *?n»'"^ prospectivl teachers to help their students 
analyze, syt^hesize. and/d»*aw generalizations and apply them to new 

tearS'; I''' ^^^H^^^^^^ Placed on the several methodologies for 
teaching reading and matVmatfcs let alone on educatina teachers in 

S?°So'?rik^ 2l-tizenship, val^es°c^ar?fic'a;?o~thfu"l living. 



It seems impossible io develop a PBTE program without being 
able to measure the performances that are deemed desirable. 
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The perennial danger is that whatever cannot be measured wtll 
simply be excluded. But according to humanistic criteria, 
\ this would leave out most crucial educational values. 
^ .. given our present level of skill in measuring. ^3 



Emphasis on Bresentation-Type Processes 



PBTE seems to over-emphasize those teaching performances based on. 
teacher talk. The Flanders-^ type performances are a case in point. Most 
of them are based on lecturing, questioning, summarizing, synthesizing, 
'and the like. Even the "promising" performances identified by RoSenshine 
and Fur^ draw heavily on flanders^type performance and findings from 
sue h i n6 truments as the Stanford Teacher Competence Appra isal Guides 

The Guide is heavily weighted to teaoher pvesentation of a lesson 
and other teacher-centered performances. Other strategies common in a 
number of PBTE models are microteaching and minicourses. Both of these 
tend to focus attention on what the teacher does when he or she presents, 
asks questions, or in other ways talks to students, \fery little enphasis 
seems to have been placed on student talk or active involvement of students 
in group activities, interpersonal skill development, individual research, 
or 1 earningcby doing. ' 

The implication in heavy emphasis on such performances is that teaching 
consists mainly of 'the teacher talking. One wonders whatever happened to 
the sound concept of "teacher as observer 'and guide" which gije?. back 30 
j^ears or more.* ^ 



Performance Objectives as Situation Specifics 



Edelfelt has called to attention "the fact that performance or 
behavior is not an isolated entity, that it' does not exist irrespective 
of everything else, is of tantamount importance and is often ignored vvfhen 
performance criteria become a preoccupation."'*'^ 't 

One's ability to demonstrate proficiency in many teaching performances 
depends on a broad range of program factors and conditions. Among the 
program factors are: ^ ' 



*This concept was reflected in the school quality measuring instrument, 
"The Growing Edge," published first in 1945. A more recent generation 
of this type of instrument, Indicators of Qual ity, emphasizes involving 
activities, including the evaluation of classroom performance by observing 
student behavior for the same length of time that teacher behavior is observed. 



^ Appropriateness and up-to-dateness of the curriculum 

• Meaningful ness of the cun?iculuni for the particular culture 

• Interrelationship of program elements '* 

• Unique characteristics of the cuihriculum to be taught. 

On the last factor. Heath and Nielson have -the following to report: 

The performance-based education model ...ignores what 
IS to be taught. Though the studies reviewed here were 
concerned with everything from aircraft mechanics to 
!'„J2l2H:-"° ^r2'^* apparent in identifying' the possible 
interactions between teacher-behavior variables .and content 
' It seems unlikely that one set of teaching behaviors is most 
intPr^JJInn^L^^^^VH^ everything. If there is an important 
interaction betweenUype of content and teaching behavior 
(giVen coqnitivejchTevement as criteria), then the conclusion 
. about which teaching behavior is effective may be determined 
' as much by content as by teacher behavior. 45 ^ u r„,nea 

Hpmn„J^T^.^°"''i*^°"^*^^^'^5 inevitably affect the teachers' ability to 
demonstrate proficient performance are: nujr uu 

• Decision-making power in curricular matters 

• Teaching load (including but not limited to numbers of students) 

• Preparation time ^ 

• Time to teach ^ 

Opportunity for in-service development 

• Availability of material and media- 

• Plant facilities. 

rh?J2?**^"*? and what may be more significant than any of them, are the 
5J r.?f?^!;''*'^^ °^ the students to be taught. It should be obv ous that 
It will be much more difficult to demonstrate proficiency in particular 
LH?pT"nLr*^ ^T populations thaS with others? TnoSeS 

nnn ! 1"'/^"""'^' "nothing short of random assignmenHf 

Jh*^*''^^^'*' '""^"^^"^ administrative necessity will ensure 

that the teachers were in a fair race to produce pupil gains. "46 

tn J! ^n! ^^'"fss 0^ teachers in preparation to practice the profession 
IVL judged in large measure by their classroom behavior, then of 
Sfi'^S"? ^'k^*;7» conditions.^ and differing, student characteristics 
nil n,*-'^ *S ''^ 35 variables that affect pe^fomaSc^ 

nronr^^c^"4^h''!'°"'- ^"^ """"^^ ^'^ ^^^''^ P°"ible to develop PB?E 
programs without measuring performance, all the above will need to be 
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measured and their unique effects determined Cplaced in multiple regressions) 
in establishing a^ expectancy for teachers in preparation or in service. 

In short, the performance- based movement does not seem to be paying 
much attention to the complex task of measuring the great array of variables 
cited above. In some programs general descriptions have been developed 
of the conditions under which particular performances are to be carried 
out. But we find little evidence of rigorous attempts to control key v 
variables and to measure performance under varying program arrangements, 
unique classroom conditions, and with differing student populations. 

We suggest some small, carefully controlled research projects for 
this purpose, projects in which student population characteristics are 
taken into account and numbers of other variables are manipulated in turn 
(class size, preparation time, in-service education). 

Minority Group, Multicultural and Bilingual Educati (inland PBTE 

The movement has made forays into the multicultural/bilingual arenas, 
with implications for teacher education. as it relates to minority-group 
needs. ' 

McKenna and Sandoval have stated: 

It appears to us that much of what teachers must learn in 
order to function effectively in multicultural education 

lies in the affective domain and isiiighly value laden ^' 

And Petttgrew^^ has called attention to the importance of teacher behaviors 
which demonstrate that their attitudes toward expectancies of culturally 
different children are positive and constructive. ^ 

These positions are strengthened in the pronouncements of Rogers, 
whp states: 

The predominant characteristic of teacher preparation programs 
A attempting to train teachers to work with minority group 

students was its basic focus on influencing the attitude and 
. value structure of prospective teachers.... 

Since affective factors appear to be critical to the effective 
teaching dDf minority students, the emphasis ... in PBTE does 
not appear to offer a reasonable alternative to present 
teacher-education programs.. ^9 

As a result of exploration and the review of the work of such 
authorities as those cited, McKenna and Sandoval concluded: 

Ve do not find evidence that the PBTE movement as presently 
conceived has much concerned itself with this kind of teacher 
education in the g|ieric sense, let alone for multicultural 
. purposes. 50 ;> W . 
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wm ir**^^*^'^®^ education is to be changed meaningfully and effectively it 
win cost money-large sums of money-no matter what the model. 

Assume for the moment that one were to opt only for the followina- 

i L'h^°^°JV"'*:"?JI°" ^"^^^"t ^^l^vant substantive disci p? nes ^* . 
alreadv cited, and (2 a minimum internship of one year (two wou d be 

and"SLnrJ«cJ'^"''lK?"PT^''°^y ^"^ ^"Pp'^t ae?vi?f frim borJSiJirsity 
and schpol system. This alone would increase the per-student cost of 
teacher education severalfold by adding at least one year to university 
pursuits and a minimum of three on fou? times as much ^Sthe ??eld ^ 
^^HlT^^^^^^'T,"^"^^'"^ ^^'^^^to^y based on pre^^^^^ ^ 
tAAil^ partial y developed performances were to be included. ^ 

additional costs would be required. iMi-iuueu, 

tn iAatlil^ ^"5 ''T"'' ^ ^^^^^ research effort were to be mounted 

to dentify a broad range of perfformances believed to best reflect the 

2e°?I%l2 eStS' r??datJ''?°;?^ instruction ?n the'per'f'onnar^es 

S^I fJnfi?? 1 validated.^if the performances were tested ip the schools 
that oJ Ih^ ^"^"^'"9 outcomes, the cost might oltZ 

ShaLjIr the "^'"'^ '""^"^ ^Hh fUe trips to the moon., 

wnatever the costs, the human resources in terms of talent and time would 

0Der^?nn'*n/"J VZ'^ ^'"^ ""^'9^* that bf the moonshJt 

operation, or at least 20 years. . 

Or consider the need for released time for teachers to become involved 
in teacher education. Paying for adequate time ^«uld be costly? An SlSost 
anTmo'ney."'"''^''"* °' PBTE programs is "ack'^if ??me 

Recent estimates are th^it the total effort per year over the la«;t 

Srbeen'irs'mlnM" l\'T °/ .V-'''.'''' suppo?t tf ?BTrifom\M" 0^ 
nnhi?!h iJr 1^^^^°";* Much Of this ha s gone tq, run conferences and 

SboJj PBtJ '^^Ep-pi'"!'"^ ^'i^ ^'^ "° l^^k of literature 

li?pJatn;o'"61 ut ut^'t ^ 9''°wing set of literature about the 
literature. '=>i What might be judged as truly rigorbus research and 
development efforts have been minlscule. . researcn and 

arp tn^L^fnUb to conclude that if either PBTE or alternatives 

are to be looked on with optimism, there will need to be infinitely more 

nlld'tTLV^^Jlrl^teS"' in allocation of resoiPJelYn^r^ 
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riH''!J^'°r].^""?%^^^? ^^^^ allocated from postsecondary education programs 
and the National Institute of Education but figures on these were unajfil able. 
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Relating PBTE to Accountability and Liceigsure 

* . • < 

• No matter what is said or how many disclaimers are set down, the 
movement in its origins and present activities strongly implies as a 
purpose accountability and licensuret of personnel already in service pn 
the basis of performance. PBTE conferences have dealt with sudj topics 
as PBTE and teacher evaluation and- PBTE and certification. 

^ Strong proponents of PBTE have acknowTedged its origins in and 
relation to the accountability movement. ^2 Aod it has been formally 
citfed' as a reflection of the accountability movement: 

Performance-based tea<;her education is the most visible 
manifestation at the university level of the accountability 
pressures in the educational system that came to full flower , 
in the late 1960's.53 • ' 

. ^ 

• On the accountability issue, Cortright and Pershing have well 
summarized the way teachers look on- the movement: 

Opposition to or serious critiicism of PBTE by teachers does 
not mean that teacherrtio not\jant to be accountable. Rather, 
their position suggest^ that they merely question the validity 
of . PBTE as t;i0 way of teacher preparation. Teachers- feel 
threatened if PBTE implies teacher incompetence and a necessity 
that teachers must demonstrate competency when such has not 
been clearly defined. . 

And Brademas has ^gested a way of looking at the flow of account- 
ability: ' ^ 

... the assumption is that it is perfectly proper'for there 
to be a heirarchy of accountability, with persons at the- 
lower levels being accountable to persons at.-next higher 
levels. But I want to suggest'to you that this is not a 
democratic way of doing things. If we j^/ant to say that 
teachers are accountable-to-someone, it seems only fair 
to have someone accountable-to-teachers.^^ 

Accountability in our judgment must not mandate levels of proficiency 
on specific performances as long as there continues to be little agreement 
on the performances, extreme difficulty in measuring proficiency levels, ■ 
and lack of verification of either in relation to student learning. 

Finally, our definition of accountability runs as follows: 

; ^ Accountability consists of describing clearly what one 

intends to do and reporting honestly how well the in- 
tentions have been realized. 

State certification officers take strong interest in the PBTE movement 
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ing participating, in its work sessions and. writing papers in itSL 
t«t^nn^.n2"l most recent monographs. dealls with PBTE and<accredi\ 

It^l iX ^V^f^Joug^i the manuscript does not seem to make much of a 
iflfJot.Se""'"^ very existence bears witness thaitheiL 

On the licensure side, it hardly seems necessary to make the Doint 
because the lack of verificatit)n of performance has been so fully deaU 
nn tM ^'"'^'!' P]'"' monograph. And it might be' assumed that 

?haJapf Jo^.'2?^'*°;' '"'^ enligh'tened lay policymakers would propose 
nn ir K •''^^i*^ and pervading as reVised licensure procedures except 

^Prl^S'"'' f '-""^ '."''^ ''''^'^"^ '"'^^^^^ ^^'^ t^^^ "^w procedures will 
TfllV^l P'-ofession and the public better than the old. Since some 
^tates, however, have prematurely made attempts at mandating PBTE as 
Ithe on y form 5f teacher education (which at least implies licensure 
on a single basis)-New York and Texas are cases in po nt-si?oJq exceotion 

?ev?lJ°i?' *° '"5^ P^'"' St^t" becSSfe locked ?^to ' 

revised licensure procedures decades ahead of their verification 

Who's Evaluating PBTE? 

for condIIcrtn2^Lor???f'i? '° ''igo''Ously hold its products accountable 
tor conducing specific performances, one would expect proponents of the 
movement to be anxious and willing to develop exteSsi;e^T?nJens?ve 
means for evaluating the performances cf PBTE's own contributions to 
improving teacher education. One might expect to see myn-ad eSSluJjion ^ 
models employing multiple indexes. One would look for numberrof 

D^qSI" ind'onrZnS^''^ ^^'^^ ^2"*'*?^ 9''°"P^' Undergoing conventional 
programs. And cne would assume extensive evaluation by the students 

Sr:;:''"^ P'^^'""'* ^y^^^^^^^^ and aaministratorsln Se Schools 
where the exper<i,ments are operational , by individual independent researchers 
and research teams, and by numerous outside impartial expert pSnels! 

One would think that a movement so bent on precisely evaluatina the 

scSir^RnJ lu E;;?"^'*' could hardly avoid, let alone^negJec?! such 
scrutiny. But all this 'seems to have gone sadly unheeded In their 
IS^t something going (a number of PBTE proponents have pronounced 

that implementation cannot await research and evaluation), many In the 
?nig"?nSing'."'''''*'' *° ^'^ ''^■9°''°"s^valuation i;s?e:^ Trom'' 

So several years of operation in most programs are not likelv to 
provide much indication of their successes cSmpIredtS consent onaf 
programs It appears that the profession and the public will iust have 
to take their woVd for U or dismiss the whole thing as another educaJional 
panacea that wasn't very well conceived. anotner eaucaxionai 



Sedtion V . . 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND OTHER EDUCATORS 



The in-service education needs of teachers are great in terms of 
sheer numbers. Ovbr two million teachers served in the schools of the 
country in 1974-75, two million teachers working daily with 25 or 30 or 
more elementary students or 125 or more secondary stud|^fits, vi/orking with 
students who come to school with increasingly wider raPnges of verbal 
skills, aptitudes, motivations, and values-. These widening differences 
in student characteristics alone create problems that the most seasoned 
teachers find themselves frequently unable to respond to. In addition, 
communities require that ever-increasing responsibilities be taken on 
by tfeachers in service— teaching about the ecology, drug abuse, con- 
sumer education, sex education, computer programming— a never-ending list. 
Time for teachers to attend to all these responsibilities diminishes. 
Staggered lunch periods, alternating, bus schedules, increased reporting 
requirements, security precautions, and many other conditions contribute 
to the shri liking time to teach. Recent estimates have it that the average 
amount of time a teachfer has'during the school day to work with .individuals 
or small groups is about tWo minutes.^' AnH all these things and others 
change so fast that teachers in service require massive opportunities to 
learn 'new and better ways of coping. . 

A recent NEA assessment of teachers' professional needs placeckthese 
kinds of issues near the top. ( ' 

1. To learn how better to diagnose student individual learning 
difficulties ^ 

2. To lear^i how to deal with apathetic students " 

3. To learn how better to work with students with wide ranges of 
achievement levels. 

These are only a few of the many complex and perplexing problems 
facing teachers in service. When one thinks on the extent and complexity 
of the problems, on the vast numbers inv9^ved— 2 million-plus teachers 
and 45 million students, is it any wonder some suggest that pre-service 
education of teachers be given very low priority? Is it any wonder some 
suggest that all efforts and resources in teacher, education, no matter 
what the model, be placed on in-service? 

Rather than beginningSdth systemis borrowed from business and industry 
and with accountability models out of the military, might not the 
performance- based movement better have begun with problems of high incidence 
reported by teachers as they interrelate daily with their students? What 
better use might be made of the talent, funds, and energies going to PBTE 
than to join with teachers to research and develop better meaijs for them 

,to diagnose and prescribe for individual learning difficulties?' Place 
such an effort beside some of the following competencies found in the 

^catalogs that have come out of the PBTE movement: , 



Demonstrates readiness for teaching by being present at teachina 
station before students appear . 

Constructs Worksheets for teaching reading comprehension ° . 

Administers corporal punisNnent properly 

Considers the location of electrical outlets in the. classroom 

Collects catalogs of science equipment and materials 

Modifies behavior as needed " ' 

Inclu-des copies of written progress reports in students' cumulati 
records. 



Teacher Education as a Conti 



nuum 



• * i believe it ought to be, the education of ^.professional 

JnnftlllSJ • 5 career-long continuum, the initial conceptual iizafeH 

wi^H^Jr"*'*'°Il °t U°^^^'' ^"^ the- implementation of PBTE programs should 
include the gradual development from novice to full professional with 
^substantial provision for*. the more than two million teachers in service. 
On this matter, such questions as the fallowing appear to be pertinent 
But not much attended to by -the PBTE movement: I - ^ 

*?=4hat generic performances are so essential that all teachers in 
service should be helped to learn them itmiediately? 

- • What special ity-specific performances are so essential that all' 
in-service teachers in particular specialities' should leant 
them immediately? . a " , 

V " .- 

• How can teachers in service be assured of the essential qualities 
of these performances? • 

• How will opportunities be provided for teachers in service to 
learn the essential performances? " . 

• Jow will new performance needs of teachers in service be^identi- 
fied on a continuing career-long basis? =»«'viue DeMoenti- 

• How will continuous opportunities to° learn newly validated, 
performances be provided for in-service teachers throughout 
their career? ^ 

• How will internship experiences be organized"^ so that interns 
will gradually assume responsibilities as full professionals? 

• What provisions will be tnade'fd'r lightened teaching loads for 



0 



those who work full-time in the schools but are being gradually 
inducted to full professionalism? » 

All these seem /important issues to be dealt" with as the massive ta'sk 
of attending to. in-service teachers' performance needs is considered. 



Needs Assessment as a Source of Performance 
Identification for Teache^rs 




. It ha.s already been suggested that a major data source for .determining 
teachers' in-service education needs is 'through needs assessments. of teachers 

themselves.* , * 

" " « ■ • 

Since few if any of the lists of performances that have come out of 
the PBTE movement have had much validation, why not ask teachers themselves 
what they need to learn most or to be able to do in "order to improve .their 
instructional practice? - And since the low validity of most .of the _ 
performance lists appears to be inherent and promises to be so^for a long - 
duration Unless there'occurs some unlikely and monumental research - 
breakthrough)\ teacher needs assessment for determining what teachers^ 
should learn and be able to do seems logical and practical. 

Procedures for such needs assessments are already available. And 
indeed, hundreds of local teachers' associations ajl across the country 
have a.chieved a large measure of success in identifying teacher in-jervice 
needs. This has blen brought about by the NEA through its needs assessment 
project, now in the third year of operation. 

Those who propose changes in teacher education, both pre-service and 
'in-service, would do well to take long serious) Ipoks .at vifhat teachers 
report as their-most urgent professional needs. What practicing teachers 
must contend with today, pre-service teachers will face tomorrow. As 
much as it might be w.ished otherwise, things do not change that fast, 



Responding to the Needs 

When essential knowledges cind performances have been identii}^|,ed by 
in-service teachers themselves, coUege and university personnel should 
then join with teachers and^ other school district personnel in detenTTiFiing 
the most viable means for attaining the required know-how. , i 

One promising approach seems to be th^ teacher-center concejit. " Over 



♦Current catalogs and other lists of performances seem rather to have come 
mainly from professors, researchers, administrators, and curriculum specialists. 
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the past several yaars, the National Education Association has been v/orkfng 
with its state and local affiliates to explore and test teacher-centered 
approaches to in-service education. As defined by the NEA, the concept 
encompasses the follovn'ng: _ 

\ ^ ■ 

An assembling of and/or a place f^heJ'e... teachers learn- more 
about teaching. It implies a planning, 'program, and admini- 
strative process in which teachers have more than simply the 
right to participate in a conlHnuing education program, once 
a program has bfeen establishedi A teachers' center implies 
proprietary planning rights. 58 . 

"As reflected in the British j'mplementatlon of the concept, the NEA' 
definition is explici€4n requiring tha^ teacher-centering" be an enter- 
prise in which teachers learn what they sdhse they need to learn mostj 
under conditions they find most conducive to that learning, and from' those 
they believe most able to t^ach it to thefn in ways that will relate it 
.meaningfully and directly 'to their daily professional resppns'ibilities. 



In-service Education and the Field-Based Concept 

With its heavy conceptual -emphasis on;vfield-basedness. one might 
expect that it would be natural for PBTE to relate, directly to rn-ser,vice 
education. But this seems not to be the case, even though spme PBTE 
literature and at least one ^confejence have been devoted to aspects of 
in-service as they relate^to the' movement. Performances seem to continue 
to be generated mainly at the college and university level , taught first 
to prospective teachers in seminars or laboratories on the college campus 
and then tried out by them (as. student teachers) ^in the school getting. 

An action research effort involving teachers, interns, aid college- 
university personnel for generating and- validating performances might be 
well worth trying. Teachers inv service have much to contribute on what 
works or what is likely to work. If the school were to become a true 
laboratory^ setting in which teachers, professors, and interns worked closely 
and intensively together with students as they devise and test new teaching 
performances, there might soon be workable solutions to' some of the unsolved 
teaching and learning problems that plague today's schools. This is an 
idea that has beer\ about a long time. Schaefer^ suggested it nearly a , 
decade, ago.ay ' ^ 
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SOME SUf-WRIZING CONCLUSIONS 



1. A broad range of issues related to innovating programs for teacher 
education are appropriate to be considered for negotiation by teachers. 

* , . • . 

2. Governance^. of teacher education by consortiym will need to involve 
teachers as decision makers in proportions that reflect their ratio 
to numbers in the total profession. 



3. Teachers have a broad and serious professiolial stake in teacher ^ 
education as evidenced by their past and continued conmitment to 
and involvement in improving and stabilizing the profession and in 
working tov/ard responsible professional governance. 

• . ^ 

4. There is no valid research base for evaluating teacher pertermances 
on the basis of student learning outcomes. ^ 

5. A wide variety of carefully controlled research programs are needed 
to identify and validate teaching performances which are most likely 
ta produce student learning. 



6. Performances proposed for test and tryout need to'^be relevant to 
school goals and objectives. 

> 

"-J^"^ School of education personnel will need to develop and validate ^ 

performances for themselves that vnll result in their students 
' learning the performances agreed on. - 

8. Precautions need to be taken that not only measurable performances 
are considered but also a broad range of empirically generated 
affective processes that in and of themselves make sense, no matter 

' v/hat -the outcomes. ; . * 

9. Teaching objectives need to ^e implemented through a broad range of 
performances that will make it possible for teachers to af6end to 
the generally- broad goals established for schooling, performances 
which encompass, in addition to skills learnings, a wide range of 
affective behaviors and attitudes. « 

10.'' Proposed changes in teacher eduq|tion need to talce into account that 
teaching proficiency is situation-specific. Th^t is, performance 
does not exist apart. from the total setting in which ft takes place. 
The ability to demonstrate proficiency in many performances will 
depend in large measure on a broad range of programofScf^js and 
conditions.^ 24*'.*!^^ ' 



\ 

lU' Teacher education for multicultural purposes .needs generally to 
emphasiz^ the affective domain and specifiqaily to concern itself 
with attitudes towcird and expectancies of culturally different students. 

"[Z, If "teacher *e,(^ucataon is to be changed meaningfully and effectively, it 

will take large sums of- money, sums that many times surpass what is 

- ■ ■ ' w^^^ 
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now being allocate^ to the enterprise. * 

13. To effectively^ restructure teacher education v/ill require time lines 
much longer than any now proposed. 

. 14. Accountability and licensing considerations based on changes in 
^ teacher education mu^t. await, verification of the usefulness of th& 
new procedures on the basis of test and tryout over long enough ' 
periods of time to assure they are superior to traditional procedures. ' 

15. The field-based aspect^ of teacher education should involve teachers 
In-service in such a way that needs of interns are based. in large 
measure on problems identified by those teachers already* practicing 
^ the profession. • , • 

.16. Already existing, well -developed assessment procedures for identifying 
in-service needs of teachers represents one appropriate mechanism for 
^ identifying teaching perfortiiance ,to'be developed, tested, and tried 
out. ^ \ 

17. A protnjsing approach for impr^ing teacher education is for teachers 
in serwice, professors, and interns to work together on developing, 
testing, and trying new performances as solutions to those unsolved 
•teaching and learning problems identified by assessment of the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers in service. 
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The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is an organization of more than 860 colleges 
and universities joined together in a conmon interest: more effective ways of preparing educational personnel 
for our changing society. It is national in scope^ institutional in structure, and voluntary. It has served 
teacher education for 55 years in professional tasks whjch no single institution, agency, organization, or 
enterprise can accbniplish alone. 4 :> ^ ;? 

AACTE's members are^located in every state of the nation and in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands.' Collectively, they prepare more than 90 percent of the teaching force that enters American schools 
ieach year. ^ . v 

The Association maintains its headquarters in the National Center for Higher Education* in Washington, 
ki"" nation's capital, which also in recent years has become an educational capital. This location ' 
enables AACTE to work closely With many professional organfzations and government agencies concerned with 
teachers and their preparation. 1 

In AACTE headquarters, a stable professional staffit is in continuous interaction with other educators 
and, with officials who influence education, both ^in immediate actions and future thrusts. Educators have 
come to rely upon the AACTE headquarters office for information, ideas, and other assistance and, in turn, 
to share their aspirations and needs. Such interaction alerts the staff and officers to'current and 
emerging needs pf society and of education and makes AACTE th^ center for teacher education/ The 'professional 
staff is regularly out, in the field— nationally and internationally— serving educators and keeping abreast of 
the "real world," The headquarters office staff implements the. Association's objectives anS^programs. keeping 
them vital and valid. o , k a » k a 

Through conferences, study committees, coiftnissions, task forces, publications, and projects, AACTE 
conducts a program relevant to the current needs of those concerned with better preparation programs for 
educational personnel* Major prograitmatic thrusts are carried out by commissions on international education, 
multicultural education, and accreditation standards. v Other activities include government relations and a 
consultative service in teacher education. - 

A number of activities are carried on collaboratively. These include major fiscal support for and 
selection of higher education representatives on the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Eclucation— 
an activity sanctioned by the National Commission on Accrediting "^and a joint enterprise of higher education 
institutions represented, by AACTE, organizations q^chool board members, classroom teachers, state certifi- 
cation officers, and chief state school officers. The Association headquarters provides secretariat services 
for two organizations which help make teacher education more interdisciplinary and comprehensive: the 
Associated Organizations of Teacher Education and the International Council on Education for Teaching. A 
major interest in teacher education provides a common bon4 between AACTE ^nd fraternal organizations. 

AACTE is deeply concerned with and involved in the major education issues of the day. CombinTlig the 
considerable resources inherent in the consortium—constituted thr^gh a national voluntary association— 
with strengths of others creates a synergism of exceptionar>rodiK|vTtylmT^ent1ality. Serving the 



nerve center and spokesman for major efforts to improve education personnel, the Association briVigs to its v 
task credibility, built-in cooperation and communications; contributions in caSh and kind, and diverse staff 
and membership capabilities, ^ ^ 

AACtE provides a capability for energetically, imaginatively, and effectively mooring the natjon fbrward . 
through better prepared educational personnel. From its administration of the pioneering educaA^^^^ele- 
vision program, "Continental Classroom," to its involvement of 20,000 practitioners, researcherijMlu^icision 
makers in developing the current Reoammended standards for Teaahev Education^ to manX other actSKies , AACTEI 
has demonstrated its organizational and consortium qualifications and experibnces in conceptualizing, studying 
and experimenting, communicating, and implementing .diverse thrusts fon carrying out socially and educationally 
significant activities. With the past as prologue, AACTE is proud of its history and confident of its fu£ure 
.among the "movers and doers" seeking continuous renewal of national ^aspirations and accomplishments through 
education. <5l • . , 
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ABOUT THE TEXAS TEAGHER (CENTER PROJECT 

1 



The AACTE Committee on Performance-Based Teaeher Education serves 
as the national component of the Texas Teacher Center Project. This 
Project was initiated in July, 1970, through a gratit to the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE. 
The Project was initially funded under the Trainers of Teacher Trainers 
(TTT) Program an(J the national component was subcontracted by thejexas 
Education Agency to AACTE, 

One of the original thrusts of the Texas Teacher Center Project was 
to conceptualize and field test performance- based teacher education pro- 
grams |n pilot situations and contribute to a statewide effort to move 
teacher certification to a performance base. By the inclusion of the 
national component in the Project, the Texa^ Project made it possible for 
all efforts in the nation related to performance-based teacher education 
to gain national visibility. More important, it gavejtcdthe nation a 
central forum where continuous study and further clarification of the j 
performance- based movement might take place. 

While the Texas Teacher Center Project is of particular interest to 
'AACTE* s Performance-Based Teacher Education Committee, ''the services of 
the Committee are available, within its resources, to all states, colleges 
and universities, and groups concerned with the improvement of preparation 
programs for school personnel. 
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